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Children’s meetings are an important adjunct of the 
Sunday-school. These meetings are capable of wide 
variety, and there is need of wisdom and tact in their 
management. Mrs. W. F. Crafts has had long expe- 
rience in dealing with the young, and she gives, this 
week, to the readers of The Sunday School Times, 
some helpful hints concerning the mission and meth- 
ods of children’s meetings. 


After all these centuries of Bible study, there is 
still no end to the disclosures, of, truth ythrough re- 
searches in the lands of the Bible. Prominent among 
American scholars in this line of res¢arth stands Dr. 
Selah Merrill, who has been, for a niaber of years, 
our consul at Jerusalem, and who has gainéd an inter- 
national reputation through his important works: 
“Galilee in the Time of Christ,” and “ East of the 
Jordan.” Dr. Merrill now throws light on the story 
of Jacob at Beth-el, by a valuable article on Palestine 
the Land of Altars, as given on another page. 


Progress in the Sunday-school cause is both marked 
and promoted by the triennial national and inter- 
national gatherings of the Sunday-school workers. 
It was through this agency that the International 
lesson system was secured to the world; and it is by 
this agency that the committee which selects those 





lessons is appointed, term after term. Again one of 
these important gatherings is announced. It is to 
be held in Chicago, June 1-3, The official call 
for it appears, this week, in the department of Work 
and Workers. Chairman B. F. Jacobs requests that 
the call be copied by all papers friendly to its object. 


Some men think that they are performing a posi- 
tively meritorious act when they pay their debis, 
instead of recognizing that they have only done what 
they ought todo. And the same men (and others) 
seem to think that they have acquired a still greater 
degree of merit, when they have simply been honest 
enough to pay the Lord his due in work and worship. 
This tendency is illustrated in the case of a little fel- 
low whose mother, one evening after hearing his 
prayers, added the commendation, “That’s a very 
good boy.” On later evenings the same praise was 
not forthcoming, but the boy himself was not willing 
to let it slip; and now he adds, on his own account, a 
regular appendix to his prayer: “Amen. That’s a 
good boy—a very good boy. Yes’m.” It would be 
well if such self-gratulation were confined to children ; 
but it is to be feared that, if the feelings of a good 
many adults could be analyzed after an unusually 
successful prayer-meeting, or an unusually large con- 
tribution to the missionary cause, they would be found 
to be not very different from the child’s self-praise : 
“ That’s a good boy—a very good boy. Yes’m.” 


Whoever is wholly absorbed in one purpose, has 
power for the time in the direction of that purpose. 
Look at a boy, for example, in a game of “ peg-top.” 
Holding his own top in his upraised hand, he fixes 
his eye and mind on the spinning top of his antag- 
onist, which he purposes to “peg.” In one sense he 
takes no aim, he does not even look at the top in his 
own hand, but his whole being centres itself on the 
top before him ; and his hand and arm are subject to 
that all-controlling purpose of his being. And just 
so far as that boy is successful in this absolute self- 
absorption in the one thing he has to do,—not even 
giving thought to a fear of his failure,—is that boy 
likely to have success in the doing of that one thing. 
So it is in every sphere of practical endeavor. It is 
singleness of mind that gives gracefulness and skill 
and force of personal action. If one is thinking 
partly of himself, instead of thinking wholly of his 
mission, he is so far clumsy and embarrassed and 
ineffective in the line of that mission. This is as true 
of a public speaker in his advocacy of an important 
cause, as it is of a person entering a room where is an 
ordinary social gathering. Divided thought gives ‘a 
lack of ease and a lack of power. Self-forgetfulness, 
in self-absorption, is the cost of every practical suc- 
cess in life, 


The measure of will-power is the measure of per- 
sonal power. The possession or the lack of will-power 
is the possession or the lack of personal power. The 
right or the wrong use of will-power is the right or 
the wrong use of one’s truest personality. Hence the 
careful guarding and the wise guiding of a child’s 
will should be counted a foremost duty of a parent 
or a teacher who is responsible for a child’s training. 
Yet it is not unusual for a parent or a teacher to strive 


deliberately to break a child’s will. Said a fairly 


intelligent Christian mother, in speaking of the home 
discipline of her children: “I have a large family of 
boys. By nature they are strong-willed [possibly by 
inheritance]. But I always see to it that their wills 
are broken. The time has come with every one of 
them when a fair issue was made, and I have seen 
that now was the time to break that child’s will. 
Sometimes it has been a very hard struggle, but I’ve 
always conquered. And after that one struggle, I’ve 
never had any more real trouble with that child’s will.” _ 
Poor misguided mother! Poor misused children! A 
broken will is worth as much in its sphere as a broken 
bow ; just that, and no more. <A child with a broken 
will is not so well furnished for the struggle of life as 
a child with only one arm, or only one leg, or only 
one eye. Such a child has no power of strong per- 
sonality, or of high achievement in the world. A 
child ought to be trained to subordinate his will 
cheerfully to the demands of duty; but that is bend- 
ing his will, not breaking it. No child’s will ought 
ever to be broken. Nor ought any parent’s will to 
be broken—even though it might seem that an excep- 
tion should be made against a parent’s will which 
would seek to break the will of a child. 





DESPONDENCY THROUGH WELL-DOING. 


Active well-doing is rightly supposed to have its 
reflex as well as its direct value; to benefit him who 
does the good, as truly as him for whom the good is 
done. But well-doing is wrongly supposed to bring 
immediate comfort and satisfaction to the well-doer, 
as surely as it brings help and cheer to the person 
who is the object of the well-doing. The popular 
thought that a man is immediately Happy in propor- 
tion tothe extent and result of his successful outlay 
for others, is in fact a serious error; for the truth is, 
that successful well-doing in the highest spheres of 
unselfish endeavor for others tends directly to personal 
exhaustion, and often culminates in extreme personal 
despondency. A failure to perceive this truth leads 
many a despondent well-doer to unjust reproaches of 
himself, and it causes many a kind heart to refrain 
from a proffer of the sympathy and of the encouraging 
approval, of which the truest well-doer stands in 
need, at such a time. 

The reflex gain of well-doing is in the developed 
character of the well-doer ; but that gain is ultimate 
rather than proximate. Ultimate gain often comes 
through proximate loss; and the immediate sense of any 
loss is depressing rather than inspiriting. Hence it is 
that the depression through loss is commonly severe 
just in proportion to the extent of the outlay which 
is to advantage permanently the well-doer. The 
student who exerts himself most strenuously and 
most effectively in the struggle of an intercollegiate 
football match may indeed be an ultimate gainer in 
muscular power through the very outlay of that con- 
test; yet, for the time being, he exhausts himself in 
the struggle, and an extreme of physical depression 
is the immediate result of the loss which is to prove 
his gain. A brave swimmer, who throws himself into 
the surf in order to rescue a drowning companion, is 
likely to bring a depressing and even an alarming 
exhaustion to himself just in proportion to the extent 
and severity of his successful struggle in that rescue; 





and whatever be his ultimate gain, his immediate logs 
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ls unmistakable in its sphere. And in every such 
outlay of physical force, the depression through im- 
mediate loss is intensified in proportion to the loving 
desire of the actor to be successful, because of his 
profound personal interest in those for whom he makes 
the struggle; for it is when mind and heart are 
strained to their utmost that all the bodily powers 
can exhaust themselves to the uttermost in behalf of 
the one object of supremest personal endeavor. Hence 
it is that he commonly loses most in the present, who 
has most to gain in the end—through successful 
well-doing. 

Mind and heart are dependent on the body for 
their effectiveness in earnest service here in the flesh; 
and when the body has expended its fullest powers at 
the call of mind and heart, exhaustion of body tends 
to depression of mind and to despondency of heart, 
because of the sense of helplessness which is then in 
body and mind and heart alike. And the greater the 
strain of loving endeavor, the completer the exhaus- 
tion as a result of that endeavor. Illustrations of this 
principle are to be found all the way along in the 
records of human history, as also they are given afresh 
in the personal experience of well-doers on every side 
to-day. An early illustration appears in the Bible story 
of Abram’s triumph over Chedurlaomer. Chedorlaomer 
was the world’s conqueror. From his seat of empire 
in Chaldea, he had swept westward to re-subjugate 
the province of Canaan. Flushed with victory, he 
was returning with his spoils of war, when Abram, 
the representative of moral and spiritual power, rose 
up for the rescue of his captive kinsman, and, pursued 
the conqueror with a spirit of daring and of faith that 
had never yet been ‘equaled among men. Affection 
and patriotism and religious zeal combined to inspire 
Abram in his struggle for victory, and caused him to 
expend his uttermost energies in that more than life- 
and-death conflict. And Abram was successful. Such 
success as Abram’s was sure to bring despondency to 
the successful one; for there was no unexpended 
courage and strength left to him for personal sustain- 
ing, after a conflict like that, Then it was, therefore, 
that the Lord, who understands his children’s needs, 
and is ready to meet them accordingly, “came unto 
Abram in a vision, saying, Fear not, Abram: I am 
thy shield, and thy exceeding great reward.” It 
might seem that Abram would have least need at that 
time for a special assurance from the Lord that he 
need have no fear; when, single-handed, as it were, 
he had overthrowri the foremost chieftain of earth. 
But Abram did need just such cheer as the Lord gave 
to him ; and when he expressed his despondency the 
Lord renewed his promises to him, and gave him 
fresh assurance of the inviolability of those promises. 
And Abram would have been less of a man than he 
was, if he had not been subject to such despondency 
as this through his exhaustion from his well-doing. 

It was much the same with the prophet Elijah as 
with Abram. It was when Elijah had poured out 
all the energies of his being in his literally single- 
handed but successful combat with the four hundred 
and fifty priests of Baal, backed as they were by the 
moral support of the entire kingdom of Israel, that 
Elijah fled into the desert in his exhaustion, and, 
throwing himself under a bush of broom, gave way 
to his despondency with the request to the Lord that 
his now hopeless life-struggle might be mercifully 
ended. Nor did the Lord judge harshly his servant’s 
despondency on that occasion; on the contrary, the 
Lord sent an angel to speak words of loving sym- 
pathy to Elijah, and to prepare for the weary man 
the material sustenance which he needed. He who 
condemns the despondency of Elijah after such a 
struggle as Elijah had been called to, knows nothing 
of the true nature of humanity, in the exhausting 
power of the highest well-doing; for no man could 
have so utterly given himself to a contest like that, 
and yet have retained strength enough to keep him- 
self up after his work was done. It is not that Elijah 
Was a great man in spite of this weakness, and that 
Elijah’s well-doing is to be admired while his failure 
to continue fearlessly courageous calls for excusing 


pity; but it is that Elijah showed his greatness in 


this exhibit of weakness, and that Elijah is to be 
admired for so courageously expending all his ener- 
gies in the cause he loved, that he had not enough 
left to keep himself from crying like an exhausted 
child, And so it is with every truest and noblest 
well-doer. If he does his best in a struggle that calls 
for all his energies, exhaustion and depression, and 
even despondency, are inevitable—for a season. 

Nor is it only in great crisis-conflicts that men ex- 
pend their energies exhaustingly. All outlay of mind 
or of heart is expensive, aud tends to exhaustion. 
Hearty teaching costs strength. Loving sympathy 
costs strength. Help and cheer cannot be given to a 
person in need except at a cost of personal strength 
to the giver. Every kindly word or look which comes 
from the heart, is an outlay of the heart. And he who 
continues to give from the heart, hour after hour and 
day after day, is liable to exhaustion, and is liable to 
that despondency which is a result of exhaustion. 
The man who does most for others, and who does it 
most effectively, in the line of loving sympathy and 
of loving helpfulness, by the outlay of his personality, 
in his ordinary life-work, is the man who is most likely 
to suffer from despondency through his personal ex- 
haustion from well-doing. Only he who really does 
not expend enough of himself to give added courage 
and added cheer to another by that expenditure, is 
free from all danger of despondency through his ex- 
hausting expenditure of self. 

He who is most successful in the unfailing ministry 
of loving helpfulness to others, has greatest need of 
sympathy and cheer from others, in order to his rescue 
from the despondency which his exhausting outlay of 
self is sure to bring to him. Yet he is the man who, 
as a rule, is least likely to be deemed in need of sym- 
pathy and cheer from others. The student who has 
exhausted himself in his unselfish struggle for the 
success of his college, in the intercollegiate football 
game, is sure to be cared for tenderly by his fellow- 
students when that game is over. They have no 
thought that because he has expended his strength for 
them so freely, therefore he has strength in abundance 
remaining for himself. They know that he now needs 
their helpful ministry, and they give it to him gladly. 
The brave swimmer who has spent all his vital force 
in the successful effort to save his drowning compan- 
ion, is taken in hand, as he falls exhausted on the 
shore, as though he were the rescued one rather than 
the rescuer ; and there is no lack of loving endeavors 
to bring him back to strength again. An angel comes 
from heaven to speak cheer to the desponding prophet, 
whose strength has been spent in the conflict on 
Carmel. And the Lord himself brings words and 
signs of help to the despondent patriarch after his 
exhausting struggle with Chedorlaomer. But to many 
a loving preacher, or teacher, or neighbor, or friend, 
whose vital force has all gone out in helpful ministries 
of counsel, or of inspiration, or of sympathy, or of 
affection, no word of special cheer is spoken in his 
despondency ; because, forsooth, he has seemed to 
give cheer so ceaselessly as to have it in a never- 
failing supply. And so there are those who lie down 
in a measure of despondency, night after night, be- 
cause of their personal exhaustion from well-doing ; 
while they are looked upon by those who are familiar 
with their life-work as exceptionally free from dis- 
couragement, and as being never in need of loving 
help from their fellows. 

Rescue from despondency cannot come to the truest 
well-doer through any sense of satisfaction with the 
results of his well-doing; for no devoted well-doer 
ever attains to his ideal of well-doing. And, indeed, 
the larger a well-doer’s achievement in the line of his 
most earnest endeavor, the more extensive is his out- 
look of desirable well-doing as yet unattained, if not 
unattainable, by him. Therefore it is that a deepened 
sense of his failure to do all that he would have liked 
to do in the line of his well-doing combines with the 
well-doer’s exhaustion from his measurable well-doing, 
to cause him despondency when his more active efforts 
at well-doing are at an end for another day. 

No well-doer is beyond the need of the helpful minis- 





try of your words of kindly cheer. The man whom 





you look upon as always capable of hélping others, 
may be exhausting himself to the verge of despon- 
dency by his loving outlay of himself in such endeavor) 
and what you can say to him by way of approval and 
of encouragement may be the one thing needful, in . 
the providence of God, for his: rescue from despon- 
dency, and for his refreshing of soul in fitness for a 
new series of loving efforts for his fellows. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Any error of statement in these columns is pretty sure 
to be noted by some infallible observer, and it deserves 
to be promptly corrected by the fallible Editor. It was 
recently affirmed here that the American Bible Society 
had already conformed its numbering of chapters and 
verses to a common standard of Arabic numerals; but it 
seems that that is not the case. A well-known lady 
teacher in Northern New York calls attention to this, 
as follows: 


The statement in Notes on Open Letters regarding Roman 
numerals is not quite accurate. I have sold hundreds of Bibles 
to our church and Sunday-school, and, until I became ill, I 
always kept a supply on hand. Not one of these Bibles had 
Arabic notation except those in foreign languages,—German, ete. 
Finding that some poorly educated people were greatly per- 
plexed by the Roman notation, I wrote to ask the American 
Bible Society to substitute Arabic notation for Roman. I send 
Dr. Gilman’s kind answer. Please print it, or at least correct 
your statement. We have in the house a number of English 
Bibles,—I mean printed in England,—all of which have Roman 
notation. There is one with the Arabic, but it is an exception. 

In the letter referred to, the Rev. Dr. Gilman, corres- 
ponding secretary of the American Bible Society, writing 
some time ago, expressed himself as favorably inclined 
to the substitution of Arabic numerals for Roman, in the 
notation of chapters, but he regretted that the expense 
involved in the alteration of the electrotype plates already 
in use would delay the change. In conclusion he said: 

But we have already adopted the Arabic notation for books 
printed here for circulation in some foreign countries, and when- 
ever we have occasion to make new plates for English Scrip- 
tures we shall introduce the same style in them. 

Concerning other indications of the tendency toward 
this improvement, of which we made mention, it is suf- 
ficient to say that in some of the later editions of the 
Teachers’ Bibles of the Oxford University Press and of 
the London Bible House (Eyre and Spottiswoode), as well 
as in some of the Bibles of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, the Arabic notation prevails. So, again, it does 
in both the Cambridge and the Oxford editions of the 
Revised Bible; as, also, in the American reprints of the 
Revision. The world’s movement is in this direction, 
That is the truth we meant to affirm. ; 


Rarely is a thought so expressed that everybody can 
comprehend it. And the more delicate the shade of 
meaning in a thought, the greater its liability to wide- 
spread misapprehension. Ner is this difficulty to be met by 
the use of the most simple and explicit phraseology ; for, 
after all, it is in the suggestiveness of words, rather than 
in their definitiveness, that thought is to be conveyed by 
words from one mind to another. And, at the best, much 
must be left to the imagination, in order to the under- 
standing of language generally. An illustration of this 
is found in the puzzling of an intelligent Philadelphia 
reader over a recent statement in these pages concerning 
New Testament Greek. He writes: 

I usually turn to your book notices first, and have just read 
the scholarly review of Professor Thayer’s “ Standard Lexicon ” 
with great pleasure; but what does the reviewer mean by this 
statement: “The mistake of the past has been to treat the New 
Testament as though it were written in Greek (a popular mis- 
take which is none the less ‘a mistake because the New Testa- 
ment is written in Greek)’?? We are not all Grimms or 
Thayers, but we usually comprehend our own tongue; and 
when we fail of this, we ask a question. Will you answer? 

The meaning of the reviewer is, that although the 
New Testament was written in Greek characters and in 
Greek words, it was not written in Greek thought. Yet 
even that statement will not make the point clear to every 
reader; for not every reader can understand how widely 
different may be the methods of thought, and hence the 
methods of expression, in two widely diverse peoples. 
A literal translation from one language to another is 
sometimes no translation. (There, again, is a statement 
which will be clear to one mind, and not clear to another.) 
In reading a work in its original language, a reader must 
seek to possess himself of the thought of the writer. If 
he attempts to make a true translation of that work into 
another language, he should choose’ those words of the 
language into which he renders the work which will 
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convey the thought of the original writer to the mind 
of those for whom the translation is intended; and in 
this effort he may be compelled to choose other words 
than the exact lexical equivalents of the words of the 
original writing. This subject is well treated in a little 
work called “Aids to the Study of German Theology,” 
by the Rev. George Mattheson, published by T. and T. 
Clark of Edinburgh. And, by the way, the matter would 
seem to be made clearer by these concluding words of 
the reviewer, omitted from the sentence cited by our cor- 
respondent: “Just as if one should treat Persian asa 
Semitic language because it happens to be written in 
Arabic characters.” The idea is, that the language of 
the New Testament was Greek while it was not Greek; 
it was Greek in form, but with an Oriental method of 
thought influencing the language to such an extent, that 
the language was essentially different from that classical 
Greek which is commonly looked upon as the true Greek. 








PSALM XXIII 
BY ALEXANDER R. THOMPSON, D.D. 


Jehovah is my shepherd; I 

Shall never want, for he 
In his green pastures makes me lie, 
And his calm restful waters by 

Is ever leading me. 


My soul restores he; ever led 
Aright for his name’s sake, 
If the death-shadowed vale I tread, 
Yet there no evil will I dread; 
Not there will he forsake. 


Thy rod and staff they comfort me: 
My table thou hast spread 

Where all mine enemies can see; 

With oil of heavenly fragrancy 
Thou dost anoint my head. 


My cup runs over; goodness, Lord, 
And mercy, follow me 
My life long, at thy faithful word, 
And ever will thy house afford 
A dwelling-place to me. 





PALESTINE THE LAND OF ALTARS. 


BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


To the land where the Bible had its origin have been 
given many names. We find it designated as “ the land 
of Jehovah,” “the land of Israel,” “the land of milk 
and honey,” and as “the land 6f promise ; ” but we wish 
now to call attention to it as “the land of altars,” and 
that in connection with one of the most interesting char- 
acters of Old Testament times. 

Jacob’s two recorded visits to Beth-el were both re- 
markable cvents. He was well advanced in life when 
the first visit was made, and between that and the date 
of the second visit there was an interval of at least 
twenty-one years. Although at the latter date he was 
nearly a hundred years old, he was still in the vigor of 
manhood, possessed of a large family and ample wealth, 
and, moreover, was conspicuous on account of many 
marked traits in his personal character. 

In his early life, he does not seem to have had any 
decided religious convictions. He did not scruple even 
to use dishonorable means to accomplish his own selfish 
or ambitious ends. He appears to have been fond of his 
parents, attentive to them, and ever ready to comply 
with their wishes. 

It was in obedience to the wishes of his parents that 
he undertook the mission which was to change the whole 
course of his life. He was led away from home that his 
character might be developed in a new direction, and 
especially that it might reach a higher ach! and reli- 
gious plane. 

He was hardly three days distant from his father’s 
house when his attention was arrested j dn a most striking 
manner, and he realized, as never before, t that by and in 
his own life God had a great purpose to accomplish. At 
this time a decided change came over the mind of Jacob. 
The facts warrant us in speaking of this occasion as that 
of his conversion. His own words, and the vow which 
he made, show how deeply he had been affected by the 
visions of that night. He exclaimed: “Surely the Lord 
is in this place; and I knew it fot.... This is none 
other but the house of God, and this is the gate of 
heaven” (Gen. 28:16, 17). These words have been 
quoted in all Christian ages as one of the choicest gems 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. As no mind bursts into elo- 
quence or bigssoms into poetry that is to live forever 
without some previous mental qualities or discipline to 
justify it, so we are able from this beautiful language to 





judge in some degree of Jacob’s mental characteristics. 
Strength and beauty were by nature in the sanctuary of 
his soul, and the Lord knew best how to develop them 
and convert them into a means of perpetual comfort and 
blessing to his church. 

From this moment Jacob had a higher and a decidedly 
religious purpose in life. He became neither a perfect 
man nor a saint; but his determination was henceforth 
to do the will of God. 

We must pass over twenty-one years of Jacob’s life, 
until we find him again at Beth-el. This interval had 
been occupied by his sojourn in Padan-aram ; his depar- 
ture from Laban, and his reconciliation with him; his 
meeting and reconciliation with Esau, who, when they 
last parted, was meditating the murder of his brother; 
his vision or meeting with the angels at Mahanaim; his 
strange wrestling with the Divine messenger on the banks 
of the Jabbok; and his residence and experiences at 
Shechem. As we have said, his family was now large, 
and his wealth great. Isaac his father, whom he had 
not seen for more than twenty years, was still alive. So 
also was Rachel, the wife whom he loved. Ina single 
word, we can describe him at this pericd as a man of 
rich experience, of great prosperity, yet serving and 
fearing God. 

It was in obedience to God’s command that he made 
this second visit to Beth-el. Why not go directly to 
Beer-sheba, where his father was? No doubt God had 
a special purpose in leading him to this spot a second time. 

After what we call the conversion of Jacob, he “took 
the stone that he had put under his head, and set it up 
for a pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it. And he 
called the nameof that place Beth-el [The house of God]” 
(Gen, 28: 18, 22). At his second visit, he immediately 
built “an altar, and called the place El-Beth-el [The God 
of Bethel ].” After God had spoken to him a sccond time, 
it is said, ‘‘ And Jacob set up a pillar in the place where 
he spake with him, a pillar of stone: and he poured out 
a drink-offering thereon, and poured oil thereon” (35 : 
7, 14). When, on the mountains of Gilead, Jacob and 
Laban had made a friendiy covenant with each other, 
“ Jacob took a stone, and set it up for a pillar.” Healso 
had stones gathered and “an heap” made, by which he 
himself and Laban ate. This heap was called by Laban 
in his language, “ Jegar-sahadutha,” and by Jacob in 
his language, ‘‘ Galeed,”—both names meaning the same 
thing, namely, “ witness,” or, as there explained, “ This 
heap is witness between me and thee this day.” It was 
also, by mutual consent, called ‘‘Mizpah,” or Watch- 
tower, signifying to them “The Lord watch between me 
and thee” (31 : 45-49), It appears, from verses 51 and 
52, that both “pillar” and “heap” were essential,— 
“This heap be witness and the pillar be witness” that 
neither party was to pass over “ this heap and this pillar” 
to do each other harm. When Jacob arrived at Shechem, 
he again “built an altar and called it El-elohe-Israel 
[God the God of Israel] ” (33 : 20). 

This building of altars was no new custom among the 
Hebrews. Noah, on leaving the ark, built an altar unto 
the Lord (Gen. 8: 20). Abraham built an altar at She- 
chem, and another on the height from. which he and Lot 
overlooked the country when they divided it between 
them (Gen. 12:7, 8; 13:4). Moses, after his victory 
over Amalek, built an altar, and called it Jehovah-nissi, 
—‘‘ The Lord is my banner” (Exod. 17: 15). Number- 
less examples could be adduced to justify us in calling 
Palestine a Land of Altars. Not alone did the Hebrews 
build these memorial and sacrificial monuments, but the 
idolatrous inhabitants of the land also built them. Be- 
cause it was upon hills or mountain summits that such 
altars were usually erected, they are frequently referred 
to as “high places” when the altars themselves are 
meant. As regards the object for which they were origi- 
nally designed, they were a blessing; but by abuse they 
became an abomination and a curse. 

Long before the time of Jacob, the place that later was 
known as Beth-el was an old Canaanite city by the name 
of Luz. Its site and the other ancient hill-tops about it 
were well adapted to become the “ high places ” of idola- 
trous worship. The region was wild and rough, and 
some of the summits commanded a wide view—as that 
on which Abraham and Lotstood—of the Jordan valley, 
the Dead Sea, the mountains of Moab and Gilead, and a 
large section of the country west of the Jordan. Person- 
ally, we do not wonder that the mountain summits were 
selected as places for idolatrous worship. Nebo, Jebel 
Osha, south of the Jabbok, the mountains of Gilead 
north of the Jabbok (the Mizpeh of Jacob and Laban), 
Mizpeh (the home of Samuel) west of the Jordan, Geri- 
zim, Tabor, and Hermon,—these and other summits of 
Palestine are remarkable for the views which they com- 
mand over a vast extent of country. On the top of 





Tabor, one stands ‘beneath the ‘great clear dome of 
heaven, and has spread out about him all the variety and 
beauty of that land of marvels,—mountain, valley, and 
plain; fountains, rivers, and seas; forests, gardens, 
and cultivated fields; ships and caravans, routes of travel 
and commerce, and towns and cities full of bustling life. 
In such places, one ought, we think, to stand with rever- 
ential feelings, or to bow before the greatness and good- 
ness of God. But as there is nothing in nature alone, 
however beautiful and attractive, to keep men back from 
the grossest idolatry, these natural sanctuaries were fre- 
quently devoted to the most unseemly rites. 

A fountain, a grove, and a hill-top in conjunction, 
seemed to form the perfection of places for these ancient 
idolaters. One of the most noted spots of this character 
was the place now called Banias, or Cesarea Philippi, at 
the foot of Hermon, looking out over the Sea of Merom, 
surrounded by green fields and quiet hills, blessed with 
a superabundance of living water,—no other place could 
have presented greater attractions than this. Here, in 
the Greek period, there was a celebrated sanctuary of 
Pan,—whence the name Paneas, by which Cesarea Phi- 
lippi is sometimes known. But centuries before the 
Greeks it was a seat of Canaanite idolatrous worship, a 
“high place” of Baal. In the writer’s “Galilee in the, 
Time of Christ” (p. 54), it is shown that the name Banias® 
is a corruption of a very ancient name, Balinas, com- 
memorative of Baal-worship. 

We have remarked that when Jacob aud Laban made 
a covenant with each other, two kinds of monuments 
were erected, and that both of them appeared to be essen- 
tial. It was not an accident that there should have been 
a pillar of stone and a heap of stone. The reader will 
perhaps be interested to know whether, among the ruins 
still existing in Palestine, there is anything correspond- 
ing to these monuments; and to such a question it may 
be answered : 

1. That we find the “pillar” or single block of stone 
standing alone. This is the Matz-tze-bah of the Old 
Testament,—such as Jacob erected, and the monument 
to which in modern times the name Menhir is applied. 

2. We find two stones standing upright, with a flae 
shaped block of stone lying across them horizontally. 
The stones are sometimes arranged in another way, but 
always so as to represent the idea or form of a table. 
This is the “altar” (Miz-be-ahh) of the Hebrews, and 
the relic to which the name Dolmen is now given. 

8. We find rude circles of stones of different sizes stand- 
ing on end, with a doorway. Sometimes a stone slab is 
laid across the stones which form the doorway, so that 
one to enter the enclosure by the door must stoop down 
and crawl under this slab. These monuments are now 
called “ cromlechs.” 

4. We find rude heaps of stone, sometimes conical in 
form, but generaftly in such a ruined, state as to make it 
impossible to tell what the original s shape was. Perhaps 
these are what would be represented in the Old Testa- 
ment by the word “ Gilgal.” 

5. We find numbers two and three tie above) in com- 
bination, the table-shaped monument inside the rude 
enclosure of standing stones. 

6. We find very large solid half-circles of stones, the 
wall being composed of standing stones, and the interior 
made solid by large flat slabs of stone lying horizontally. 

On the Shittim plain at the north end of the Dead Sea, 
in Moab, in the mountains of Gilead, on the plateau east 
of the Sea of Galilee, and in Bashan, most of these monu- 
ments are found. Not many have been discovered in 
Western Palestine, which is easily accounted for by the 
fact that this more familiar half of the Holy Land has 
always been occupied by a settled population, who have 
destroyed not only these monuments, but also nearly 
every other monument of antiquity which may have 
existed there. 

It is thought that the purpose of some of these monu- 
ments is well known, while in regard to others there is 
still much doubt. Certainly this is not the place to dis- 
cuss such matters in detail. We may say, however, that 
it is only within recent years that attention has been 
called to these strange objects in Palestine, and this has 
been done chiefly by the English and American explorers 
who have labored both east and west of the Jordan. 

Not only the antiquity of this ancient altar-place, but 
its history, is full of interest. Deborah judged Israel 
under a palm-tree near it (Judg. 4: 5). Samuel as judge 
made his yearly circuit thither (1 Sam.7:16). Pious 
people were accustomed to go up to Beth-el to sacrifice 
(1 Sam. 10:8). Saul, with two thousand of his chosen 
warriors, was there just before his great struggle with 
the Philistines began (1 Sam. 13: 2). Jeroboam set up 
there one of the two golden calves which he had made, 
the other being at Dan, which he declared to be the gods 
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of Israel, and which by his command were to be wor- 
shiped (1 Kings 12: 28-82). Beth-el had a school of the 
prophets where Elijah and Elisha stopped on their way 
to the Jordan, just before Elijah ascended to heaven by 
the chariots and horses of fire (2 Kings 2: 2). Josiah, 
in his reforms, had the vessels of Baal burned, and their 
ashes buried, at Beth-el. He likewise burned the altar of 
Beth-el, and even the bones of the idolatrous priests, 
which were taken from their tombs for that purpose 
(2 Kings 23 : 4,15, 16). Atone time Beth-el could even 
boast of royal houses, the residence of the king (Amos7: 
18). Among the last references to this place (Amos 
5: 5) it is said, “ Beth-el shall come to nought;” and 
whether the fact to which we are to refer was a fulfill- 
ment of this prophecy or not, we know that, sixty-nine 
years after Christ, Vespasian, in the month of May, before 
the glories of springtime had wholly departed from the 
Judean hills, and just on the eve of his being proclaimed 
emperor of Rome, twas lying before this ancient town; 
and poor little Beth-el that once had justly been called 
“the house of God” and “the gate of heaven,” was by 
the Roman arms crushed into oblivion (Josephus, 
Wars, 4: 9, 9). 

Twelve miles north of Jerusalem on the road to Shechem 
there is an insignificant, wretched, filthy Mohammedan 
village called Beitin. This is all that marks the site of 
ancient Beth-el. 





LIFE AS A LADDER. 


BY J, R. MILLER, D.D. 


. It wasa good while ago that a young man, sleeping one 
night in the open air, had a wonderful vision of a ladder 
that reached up all the way into heaven. Whatever else 
it meant, it was at least a vision of what his life might 
be, of what every life may be, of what every true and 
noble life must be. Its foot rested on the earth; and we 
moust all start very low down. He who would ascend a 
ladder, puts his foot first on the lowest round. We can- 
not start in life at the top, but must begin at the bottom 
and climb up. We cannot begin as angels, nor as holy 
saints, nor even as moderately advanced Christians. We 
must begin in the most rudimentary way, with the sim- 
plest duties, just as the wisest men once sat with primer 
and spelling-book in hand, 

But this ladder was not lying all along on the earth ; 
its foot was on the ground, but its top was up above the 
stars, amid the glory of God’s presence. A true life 
pises heavenward. It is a poor, an unworthy, life-plan 
that is all on the earth, that lifts no eye or thought up- 
ward, that does not take heaven into its purpose. The 
true life must press upward until it reaches glory. Its 
aim is the perfection of character. Its constant aspira- 
tions are for holiness and righteousness—Christlikeness. 
Its goal is heaven itself. 

A ladder is climbed step by step; no one leaps to the 
top. And no onerises to sainthood at abound. No one 
gets the victory once for all over his sins and faults. It 
is a struggle of long years; and every day must have its 
own victories, if we are ever to be crowned, It may give 
some people considerable comfort to think of 17's course 
as a ladder, which one must climb slowly, step by step. 
A ladder is not easy to ascend, It is toilsome work to go 
up its rounds. It is not easy to rise Christward; it is 
hard, costly, painful. Railroad tracks suggest speed, but 
a ladder suggests slow progress. We rise upward in 
spiritual life, not at railway speed, nor even at the racer’s 
rate of progress, but as men go up a ladder. 

Then there is another side to this truth, Men do not 
fly up ladders; yet they go up, step by step. We ought 
always to be making at least some progress in Christian 
life, asthe years go on." Each day should show some 
slight advance in holiness, some new conquest over the 
evil that is in us, some besetting sin or wrong habit got- 
ten a little more under our feet, 

“ Heaven is not reached by a single bound, 

But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 

“We rise by things that are under our feet; 
By what we have mastered of good and gain; 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain; 
And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet.” 

Every true life should thus be a climbing upward. We 
should put our faults under our feet, and make them steps 
on which to lift ourselves daily a little higher. Long- 
fellow’s “ Ladder of St. Augustine” puts these thoughts 
in a striking way : 

“Saint Augustine! well hast thou said, 
That of our vices we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame! 





“ All common things, each day’s events, 
That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend. 


“Standing on what too long we bore 
With shoulders bent and downcast eyes, 
We may discern—unseen before— 
A path to higher destinies ; 
** Nor deem the irrevocable Past 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 
- If rising on its wrecks at last 
To something nobler we attain.” 


Here is the key to all growth of character. We must 
rise by daily self-conquests. We must make stepping- 
stones of our dead selves. Every fault we overcome lifts 
us a little higher. Every low desire, every bad habit, all 
longings for ignoble things, that we trample down, be- 
come ladder-rounds on which we climb upward out of 
groveling and sinfulness into nobler being. 

There really is no other way by which we can rise 
upward. If we are not living victoriously these little 
common days, we are not making any progress. Only 
those who climb are getting toward the stars. Heaven 
is for those who overcome. Not that the struggle is to 
be made in our own strength, or that the victories are to 
be won by our own hands; there is a mighty Helper with 
us always on the ladder. He does not carry us up, always 
we must do the climbing; but he helps and cheers, put- 
ting ever new strength into the heart, and so aiding 
every one who truly strives in his name to do his best. 

The ladder did not come to an end half-way up to 
heaven; it reached to the very steps of God’s throne. 
A true life is persistent and persevering, and ends not 
short of glory. It is ladder, too, all the way; it does not 
become a plain, easy, flower-lined path after a time. 
A really earnest and faithful Christian life never gets 
easy. The easy way does not lead upward ; it leads always 
downward. Nothing worth living for can be had with- 
out pain and cost and struggle. Every step up the way 
to heaven is up-hill, and steep besides, Heaven always 
keeps above us, no matter how far we climb up toward 
it. However long we have been climbing, and whatever 
height we have reached, there are always other victories 
to win, other heights to gain. We shall never get to 
the top of the ladder until our feet are on heaven’s 
threshold. 

This wonderful vision-ladder was radiant with angels. 
We are not alone in our toilsome climbing. We have 
the companionship and ministry of strong friends we 
have never seen. Besides, the going up and coming 
down of these celestial messengers told of communica- 
tion never interrupted between God and those who are 
climbing up’ the Yadder. There is never a moment, nor 
any experience, in the life of a true Christian, from which 
@ message may not instantly be sent up to God, and 
back to which help may not instantly come. God is not 
off in heaven merely, at the top of the long, steep life- 
ladder, looking down upon us as we struggle upward in 
pain and tears. As we listen, we hear him speak to the 
sad, weary man who lies there at the foot of the stairway, 
and he says: “Behold, I am with thee, and will keep 
thee in all places whither thou goest; I will not leave 
thee.” Not angel championship alone, precious as it is, 
is promised, but Divine companionship also, every step 
of the toilsome way, until we get home, It is never 
impossible, therefore, for any one to mount the ladder to 
the very summit; with God’s strong, loving help the 
weakest need never faint nor fail. 





CHILDREN’S MEETINGS. 
BY MRS. W. F. CRAFTS. 


The great work to be accomplished for the young can- 
not be done during the one hour and a half a week that 
makes up the Sunday-school session. 

“Train the children in temperance,” says some friend 
of law and order. “There is no time for it,” answers 
the Sunday-school teacher. “Teach the Catechism,” 
says another. “No time for it,” answers the Sunday- 
school teacher. “Teach the children how to read the 
Bible with relish,” says another. The teacher replies: 
“T have time only for the lesson, and oftener than other- 
wise the superintendent’s bell rings before,I am half 
through.” “Teach the children to pray audibly, and so 
train them for future usefulness in the prayer-meeting.” 
“No opportunity for that,” answers the Sunday-school 
teacher. “ Teach the children about the ordinances and 
sacraments of the church.” “I think I should,” says 
the teacher, “ but the time is too short.” 

The superintendent is perplexed. He says: “I recog- 
nize the desirability of doing all of these things for our 





Sunday-school scholars, and even more, I want them to 
know about the Bible as a book. They should be trained 
to turn readily to any part named. They should be 
made familiar with its wonderful history. I have tried 
in what are called ‘supplemental lessons,’ or ‘memory 
episodes,’ to give instruction in some of these things; but 
five or ten minutes a week do not give one sufficient time 
forthem. I have often wished that our pastor might 
instruct the children in these matters.” The pastor 
replies: “I-aim to do some of these things in my five- 
minute sermons to boys and girls; but I know that in 
five minutes a week I can hardly begin to do what should 
be done, and, besides, the church service is not a favor- 
able time or place in which to drill the children. Ihave 
thought that we must depend largely upon the homes to 
do this work that you speak of; but then I remember 
that we have many children of un-Christian parents in 
our Sunday-school, and that Christian teaching, particu- 
larly of the more spiritual truths, is very scantily given 
in some of the Christian homes from which our scholars 
come.” 

The mother speaks: “It is so long from Sunday to 
Sunday that I think my children seem to forget the good 
they learn in Sunday-school. I would take them to the. 
evening prayer-meeting with me, but they get so tired 
and sleepy I cannot feel that they get much good. I 
have insisted several times upon their going, and have 
kept them awake by sly pinches and whispered threaten- 
ings. They complain that they do not understand what 
is said. I have often wished there might be children’s 
meetings in the middle of the week.” 

Yes, a children’s meeting in the middle of the week. 
That will meet the want felt by all who are sharing in 
the religious training of the young,—the teacher, the 
superintendent, the pastor, and the mother. 


CAN IT BE MADE A SUCCESS? 


Has any one ever tried it? Will the children come? 
Children will flock to any place that is made bright and 
interesting. The idea of having a meeting all their own 
will of itself please them. In reply to the question, Has 
any one ever tried it? I would refer to what is called the 
“Monday Class” of the North Avenue Congregational 
Church, Cambridge, Massachusetts. It has been carried 
on for several years, under the leadership of Mrs. Frank 
Foxcroft, with an average attendance of # hundred and 
ten boys and girls. The leader says: “ Most of the boys 
and girls naturally are from the families worshiping in 
the church where the meetings are held ; but these bring 
their schoolmates, without any thought of denominational 
lines, and all are made welcome.” In our own church, 
a children’s meeting has been regularly held for more 
than three years on Wednesday afternoons for an hour 
just after school. The children come to the meeting in 
their school clothes, with books and lunch-baskets on 
their arms. Those who recognize the duty of the church 
to nurture those born in its own household réjoice greatly 
in this meeting. Still other children’s meetings might be 
described as proof that such meetings may be success- 
fully carried on. 

How shall the meetings be conducted? The Monday 
Class, to which reference has been made before, is carried 
on somewhat after the following manner, as seen by an 
eye-witness: “It is held in a bright, prettily carpeted 
room, the walls being adorned with pictures, the chairs 
being arranged in semi-circular rows. The leader came 
in advance of the boys and girls, and spent the time, 
while they were gathering, in chatting with this one and 
that about school, play, etc. The leader tried to find 
the impression, if any, which had followed the boys and 
girls through the week, of the leading thought of the 
previous meeting. She had also given out some ques- 
tions the week before, and the answers were brought on 
slips of paper. ‘I noticed that the teacher reserved about 
forty or fifty seats in the front and centre for boys in 
whom the fun-loving element was the strongest. The 
teacher looked at her watch, and said, ‘It is time now 
for our meeting to begin. We will wait a moment, until 
there is perfect quiet.’ A little whisper in one corner of 
the room led the teacher to say, ‘If there is any one who 
is not willing to give up talking, he may be excused 
now.’ Absolute quiet followed, while the young folks 
went rapidly through various questions and answers of 
general topics of Bible history and geography. After 
about ten minutes, the leader asked the topic of the 
meeting. ‘Absalom, the headstrong boy,’ was the answer 
from nearly all, showing that they had felt interest enough 
to look up the subject in their list at home. Then fol- 
lowed a vivid description of Absalom’s course, and the 
grief of his father, David. Then the lesson was applied, 
and a brief, gentle talk was given upon the importance of 
making-a‘right choice; the teacher’s voice being quiet 
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aud low, and the class ' intensely silent, Then a brief 
prayer of consecration followed, by the leader, during 
which every head was bowed reverently. This was fol- 
lowed by the class reciting together their simple promise, 
‘Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for strength, I pur- 
pose to try to do whatever he would like to have me do. 
I will pray to him, and I will try to be his disciple.’ 
Then the boys and girls passed quietly out, as each name 
was called and the attendance noted by the teacher. It 
should be said that, at some of the meetings, the boys and 
girls are given slates, on which to draw maps, journey 
lines, etc.” 

The other children’s meeting to which reference was 
made, has such distinguishing features as courses of 
Bible readings illustrated on the blackboard, and one or 
two seasons of audible prayer sustained by the children, 
no prayer exceeding one or two sentences. The monthly 
missionary day is also a prominent feature; so is the 
Band of Mercy day, and the Look-Up Legion day, and 
Temperance day. One of the children presides at the 
piano, as accompanist to the singing. 

Let us cease now to look at what is done, and consider 
what may be done in the children’s meeting. 


WHEN IT SHOULD BE HELD. 


Not on Saturday, when it will be a cross for the chil- 
dren to leave their play, but on some day at the close of 
school. Wednesday would seem to be the best day, be- 
cause it is midway between Sundays. Encourage the 
children to come directly from school,without going home 
first, This will prevent delay in beginning the meeting, 
and will guard against being detained, or being tempted 
to remain away by any circumstance at home, The First 
Congregational Church of Chicago has planted several 
of these children’s meetings in places near public school 
buildings where its Sunday-school pupils attend, as the 
church is distant from some of them, At sixteen years 


of age, the attendants of these meetings are transferred | 


to the young people’s meeting, held weekly in the 
church,—their minds well stored with hymns and por- 
tions of Scripture which they have memorized. 

The children’s meeting should certainly not be held 
longer than one hour. It might be better to‘begin with 
half an hour, gradually increasing the time to one hour 
as the children become accustomed to it and interested 
in it. A look of weariness on even a few faces should be 
the signal that the time to close had come. But, with a 
variety in the exercises, and a bright and cheerful way 
on.the part of the teacher, an hour will seem all too 
short. Frequent singing will keep dullness away ; and 
yet even this must not be done to weariness. Let the 
bright Gospel Hymns be used. Let each child have a 
book. ‘“ Words only” will be necessary. Have a pro- 
gramme about like this: 1. Singing. 2. Invocation by 
the leader. 3. Selection of Scriptures read in concert. 
4, Prayer by leader. 5. Singing. 6. Lesson. 7. Sen- 
tence prayers by children. 8. Singing. 9. Dismission. 
The programme might be varied by having the children 
repeat verses they have learned, in place of the Scrip- 
ture reading. An occasional drill on the books of the 
Bible, or finding places in the Bible when certain char- 
acters or events are named; also, a drill in Bible chro- 
nology might be introduced to vary the programme. The 
greatest variety, however, should be in the lesson. This 
should sometimes—once a month—be a temperance les- 
son, when the children should be taught, not only the 
sin of drinking liquors, but the effect upon the various 
organs of the body should be explained, and the relation 
of government and law to the liquor traffic should be set 
before them. 

A monthly missionary lesson should be given. This 
will be particularly interesting to the children who are 
studying geography, if the same country whjch they are 
learning about in school is made the subject of the mis- 
sionary lesson. Thedouble adv antage i in this will readily 
be seen; the knowledge gained at the ‘school will help 
to the understanding of the missionary*lesson, while the 
missionary lesson will be sure to be thought about and 
impressed if kept in mind by the daily study at school. 
There should be a missionary offering connected with the 
lesson, and, if possible, something definite done with the 
money, so that the children may feel that they are help- 
ing to sustain a good work. After the temperance lesson 
and the missionary lesson, two sessions a month yet 
remain, and for these such topics as the history in the 
Bible, the history of the Church, or the history of the 
Bible as a book, might be given. The mountains of 
the Bible, or prophecy and its fulfillment, or Bible man- 
ners and customs, would form most excellent series, par- 
ticularly if illustrated by blackboard work or by the sets 
of large charts painted on cloth for sale or for rent at the 
different depositories of the Sunday-school Union. .4n 


It is called the “Bridge over Time.” 





attractive manner of teaching Bible chronology may be 
found in the Pocket Lesson Notes for January, 1887." 
Each space and 
pier between represents five hundred years; and in these 
periods are placed little pictures, lines, letters, symbols, 
etc., representing persons and events, thus giving the eye 
a chance to help the memory. The bridge should be 
drawn on the blackboard by the teacher, and reproduced 
on slates by the children. If such exercises as have been 
suggested seem impossible for some reasons, there should 
at least be a children’s half-hour meeting held at the 
close of Sunday-school, where decisions for Christ should 
be expected each week. This would make the teacher 
work for more definite results, 


BRIEF SUGGESTIONS. 

Make the meeting as varied as possible. 
not be long. 

Be familiar and home-like. 

Do not permit one dull session. 

Seek to bring the lesson within the prevince of daily 
life and duty. 

Tell only short stories. 

Use object and blackboard illustrations in abundance. 

Have proof-texts read aloud. 

Occasionally prepare verses on slips to distribute for 
reading. 

If attention flags, do anything but scold. Sing averse, 
and then return to the lesson. 

Do not attempt to teach too much ; better not enough, 
than a surfeit. 

Encourage the children to write letters to you. 

Invite any who would like to stay for religious con- 
versation, to do so. 

Enroll those who are sufficiently thoughtful as a Chris- 
tian band, in preparation for church membership. 

This last suggestion gives us the most important end 
to be sought by holding a children’s meeting. 


Prayers must 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_—_————_—_ 


NEVER-DYING WORDS. 
BY J, MACDONALD OXLEY. 


The natural-science class was up for recitation at Pictou 
Academy, and the teacher was brightly explaining the 
theory of sound to a dozen deeply intereste! boys. 

“Do you know,” he continued, after telling them how 
every sound made tiny waves in the air, just as a stone 
does when thrown into still water, “ that some wise men 
are of the opinion that those waves, or pulsations, never 
altogether cease after they have once been started? 
Nobody, of course, has delicate enough hearing to catch 
their meaning; but there they are all the same, just as 
when they first made an impression upon the ear for 
which they were intended, and they will continue to pul- 
sate until the end of the world. So you see, boys, if that 
be true, no utterance that goes from our lips into the air 
can ever be lost, but must live on long after our voices 
are forever silent. All the words that have been spoken 
since Adam first opened his mouth are preserved in the 
air; and if our sense of hearing were only sharp enough, 
we might hear Noah giving directions at the building of 
the ark, David singing before Saul, Christ preaching the 
Sermon on the Mount, Shakespeare reading “‘ Hamlet” to 
his admiring friends, Washington giving commands to 
his army at Yorktown, and so on down through the cen- 
turies to what was said by ourselves the day before 
yesterday.” 

Seeing how eagerly the boys were listening, Mr. May- 
nard thought it a good chance to teach them something 
more than science, so he continued in a somewhat graver 
tone: 

“Tf, then, all the words that you and I have spoken, 
all the speeches we have made, kind or unkind, respect- 
ful or impertinent, true or false, cross or good-natured, 
are still in the air about us, even though we cannot hear 
them, how would we like it if they all could be heard? 
Wouldn’t some of us be made to feel a good deal 
ashamed? Whatdo youthink? You often sing, ‘Kind 
words never die;’ but suppose unkind words never die 
either?” 

Nobody in the class was brave enough to answer, so 
Mr. Maynard wisely dismissed it, and, soon after, schoo] 
broke up for the day. 

Fred Newton and Will Munroe walked home together, 
as they almost always did, being great friends; and they 





1 NoTE.—The “ Pocket Lesson Notes”’ here referred to were prepared 
by the Rev. Mr. and Mrs, Crafts, and published by Funk and Wag- 
nalls, 10 Dey Street, New York. The January issue can be had of the 
publishers for thirty cents a copy.—Tuxz Epitox. 











had both been unusually quiet for a time, when Fred 
suddenly exclaimed : 

“Say, Will, that was a queer thing Mr. Maynard told 
us this afternoon about never-dying words, I don’t half 
believe it myself.” 

“Tt does seem a funny idea, Fred, and I don’t quite 
like it, either,” replied Will. ‘A fellow is always say- 
ing things he oughtn’t to, and it isn’t pleasant to think 
of them being up there in the air still, even if people 
can’t hear them.” 

“Why, of course,” rejoined Fred, who, as all his 
friends knew, and some of them at the expense of their 
feelings, had a very ready tongue, and a sharp one at 
that. “ You can’t always stop to think just what you’re 
going to say, especially when your mad is up about 
something.” 

“That’s so,” concurred Will promptly. “When I get 
mad I just rip out the first thing that comes handy; and 
it isn’t always what I’d like Mr. Maynard to hear, I tell 
you. I’m just precious glad he can’t make out what is 
up there in the air.” 

“ Well, it’s no use crying over spilt milk, any way,” 
returned Fred, who seemed anxious to drop the subject. 
“‘ Let’s hurry up and pitch into the football.” 

And the two boys made haste to the ball-field, where 
they played vigorously until dark. 

When Fred Newton went home that evening he found 
the parlor empty, and a fine big fire blazing cheerily in 
the grate, before which he stretched himself at full 
length upon the soft rug. He had not been there very 
long before such a babel of voices filled the room that at 
first he was fairly bewildered; but after a little it seemed 
to him he could distinguish what some of the voices 
were saying, and not only that, but they all sounded 
strangely like his own. So he raised his head, and lis- 
tened eagerly to see if he could find out what it all 
meant. Presently he heard what he felt perfectly sure 
was his own voice, answering somebody in the most dis- 
agreeable of tones, thus: “No, I won’t do anything of 
the kind! Who was your servant last year, miss?” And 
it gave him a very uncomfortable twinge of conscience 
to remember that he had said those very words to his 
sweet little sister Ede only last week, when she asked 
him to carry a small parcel to one of her friends, Of 
course, to do so would have taken him a good deal out of 
his way just then, but he need not have given her such 
a cross answer, at all events. 

Next he heard the words of a slang verse, which 
brought up in his mind the poor, harmless, crippled, 
old colored man, who sometimes came begging to his 
father’s door, and whose life the boys made miserable by 
their cruel teasing. Somehow or other the words did 
not seem quite so funny as Fred heard them now; and 
if his cheeks did not redden a bit, it was only because 
they were already glowing with the heat of the fire. 

Then this sentence, muttered in a very sulky, willful 
tone, fell on his ear: “Mean old thing! Won’t let a 
fellow have any fun;” and it recalled to him what he 
had said under his breath when his father had firmly 
forbidden him to be out at night with Frank Rudolph, 
Ned Jones, and the other boys whose fathers were not 
so particular. Fred couldn’t help a little start for fear 
his father might possibly be in the room now, and over- 
hear his son’s undutiful speech after all. 

“Who wants to go to Sunday-school? I’ve had 
enough of Sunday-school,” said the familiar voice again ; 
and this time it brought up the picture of his mother’s 
sad, shocked face when he had blurted those very words 
out last Sunday almost before he knew it. 

And so it went on until it seemed as if every hard, 
naughty, unkind word that Fred Newton had ever said 
was pulsating through the air of that parlor,—white lies 
and black lies, cutting things said before people’s faces, 
and cruel things said behind their backs, and every one 
of them seemed to have sting in it, just as if they were a 
swarm of hornets, so that poor Fred was fairly writhing 
in mental agony, when suddenly another voice, this time 
not his own, but his beloved mother’s, overpowered all 
the others as it called out merrily : 

“Why, Fred dearest, what’s the matter with you? 
You’re squirming about on the rug like an eel in hot 
water. You shouldn’t go to sleep so near the fire.” 

And Fred, springing to his feet with a cry of relief, 
threw his arms round his mother’s neck, and giving her 
a hug worthy of a young bear, while the tears brimmed 
his bright eyes, exclaimed with a vehemence that quite 
astonished her : 

“Mother darling, I’ll never say an unkind word again!” 

It would, of course, be too much to expect that Fred 
kept his promise to the very letter; but this may be said, 
at all events, that both his temper and his tongue were 
under better control ever after, 
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LESSON HELPS. | 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1887.] 


1, January 2.—The Beginning.......... 


2 January 9.—Sin and Death........ 


mpeneseevnepseceseveosotooned Gen, 1 : 26-31; 2:14 


Gen. 3 : 1-6, 17-19 




















2; January 16.—Cain and Abel Gen. 4: 316 
4. January 23.—Noah and the Ark.,...... Gen, 6 : 922 
6. January 30.~—The Call of Abram Gen, 12: 1-9 
@. February 6.—Lot’s Choice. Gen. 13: 1-18 
7. February 13.—God’s Covenant with AbDram.,.........csssseeseres Gen, 15 : 5-18 
8, February 20.—Abraham Pleading for S0dom............00000+4 Gen, 18 : 23-83 
¥. February 27.—Destruction of Sodom Gen, 19 : 15-26 
10. March 6.—Abraham Offering I8aac,............-ceerceesssrerrereee Gen, 22 ; 1-14 


11. March 13.—Jacob at Bethel 


Gen, 28: 10-22 





12, March 20,—Jacob’s New Name, 





Gen, 82 : 9-12, 24-30 


13. March 27.~—Review ; Temperance Lesson, Gen. 9: 18-27; Missionary 


Lesson, Gen. 18 : 17-26, 





LESSON XI., SUNDAY, MARCH 13, 1887. 
Tirtz: JACOB AT BETHEL. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Gen. 28 : 10-22.) 


COMMON VERSION, 


10. And Ja’cob went out from 
Be-ér’-she-ba, and went toward 
Hi’ran. 

11. And he lighted upon a cer- 
tain place, and tarried there all 
night, because the sun was set; 
and he took of the stones of that 
place, and put them for his pil- 
lows, and lay down in that place 
to sleep. 

12, And he dreamed, and be- 
hold a ladder set up on the earth, 
and the top of it reached to heav- 
en ; and behold the angels of God 
ascending and. descending on it. 

18, And, behold, the Lorp stood 
above it, and said, I am the Lorp 
God of A’bra-ham thy father, and 
the God of I’saac: the land 
whereon thou liest, to thee will 
I give it, and to thy seed ; 

14, And thy seed shall be as the 
Gust of the earth; and thou shalt 
spread abroad to the west, and to 
the east, and to the north, and to 
the south: and in thee and in thy 
seed shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed. 

15. And, behold, I am with thee, 
and will keep thee in all places 
whither thou goest, and will 
bring thee again into this land; 
for I will not leave thee, until I 
have done that which I have spo- 
ken to thee of. 

16. And Ja’cob awaked out of 
his sleep, and he said, Surely the 
Lorp is in this place ; and I 
knew é not. 

17. And he was affald/ and said, 
How dreadful is this place! this 
@ none other but the house of 
God, and this @ the gate of 
heaven. 

18. And Ji’cob rose up early in 
the morning, and took the stone 
that he had put for his pillows, 
and set it up for a pillar, and 
poured oil upon the top of it. 

19. And he called the name of 
that place Béth’-el: but the name 
of that city was called Liz at the 
Grst. 

20. And Ji’cob vowed a vow, 
saying, If God will be with me, 
and will keep me in this way 
that I go, and will give me bread 
to eat, and raiment to put on, 

21. So that I come again to my 
father’s house in peace; then 
shall the Lorp be my God: 

2. And this stone, which I 
have set for a pillar, shall be 
God's house: and of all that thou 
shalt give me I will surely give 
the tenth unto thee. 


dine 





REVISED VERSION, 


10 And Jacob went out from 
Beer-sheba, and went toward 
11 Haran. And he lighted upon 
Ja certain place, and tarried 
there all night, because the 
sun was set; and he took one 
the stones of the place, and 
put it under his head, and lay 
down in that place to sleep. 
12 And he dreamed, and behold 
a ladder set up on the earth, 
and the top of it reached to 
heaven: and behold the an- 
gels of God asc:nding and 
18 descending on it. And, be- 
hold, the Lorp stood 2 above 
it, and said, I am the Lorp, 
the God of Abraham thy 
father, and the God of Isaac: 
the land whereon thou Liest, 
to thee will I give it, and to 
14 thy seed ; and thy seed shall 
be as the dust of the earth, 
and thou shalt *spread abroad 
to the west, and to the east, 


and to the north, and to the |- 


south : and in thee and in thy 
seed shall all the families of 
15 the earth be blessed. And, 
behold, I am with thee, and 
will keep thee whithersoever 
thou goest, and will bring thee 
again into this land ; for I will 
not leave thee, until I have 
done that which I have spo- 
16 ken to thee of. And Jacob 
a@waked out of his sleep, and 
he said, Surely the Lorp is in 
this place ; and I knew it not. 
17 And he was afraid, and said, 
How dreadful is this place! 
this is none other but the 
house of God, and this is the 
18 gate of heaven. And Jacob 
rose up early in the morn- 
ing, and took the stone that 
he had put under his head, 
and set it up fora pillar, and 
poured oil upon the top of it. 
19 And he called the name of 
that place ‘Beth-el: but the 
name of the city was Luz at 
20 the first. And Jacob vowed a 
vow, saying, If God will be 
with me, and will keep me in 
this way that I go, and will 
give me breed to eat, and rai- 
21 ment to put on, so that I come 
again to my father’s house in 
peace, *then shall the Lorp 
22 be my God, and this stone, 
which I have set up for a pil- 
lar, shall be God’s house : and 
of all that thou shalt give me 
I will surely give the tenth 
unto thee. 


20r, deside him * Heb. goenks Ave. eet Se She 
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LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: 


Beginnings. 


GoLpEN TExT FOR THR QUARTER: Before the mountains 
wore brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God.—Paa. 


90: 2. 


Laxsson Toric: The Beginning of Fuller Disclosures. 


1. Heaven’s Nearness, vs. 10-12. 
Lasson OvuTLINE: { 2. God’s Grace, vs. 13-15. 
; 3. Man's Advancement, ve. 6-22. 


‘Gotpen Text: Surely the Lord is in this place, —Gen. 28 : 16. 





Datty Home Reapryas: 


M.—Gen. 28 : 10-22. The beginning of fuller disclosures. 
T.—John 8:1-17. Heavenly truths. 

W.—John 14:1-14. The heavenly way. 

T.—2 Kings 6: 1-17. Heavenly helpers. 

F.—Rev. 21 : 9-27; 22:1-5. Heavenly glories. 

$.—Rom. 5:1-11. God's grace. 

§.—1 Pet. 2:1-12. Human consecration. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. HEAVEN’S NEARNESS. 
I. The Sleeper : 


And he... lay down in that place to sleep (11). 
In a vision of the night, ... he openeth the ears of men (Job 33 ; 15,16). 
In peace will I both lay me down and sleep tw 4:8). 
So he giveth unto his beloved sleep on 127: 
Thou shalt lie down, and thy sleep shall be deen (Prov. 3 : 24). 


i. The Ladder: 


Behold a ladder,,.. and... it reached to heaven (12). 
Ye shall see the heaven opened (John 1 : 51). 
Jesus saith unto him, I am the way (John 14 : 6). 
The ~~ which he dedicated for us (Heb, 10 : 20). 
They ... may enter in by the gates into the city (Rev. 22 : 14). 


lll. The Angels : 


Angels of God ascending and descending on it (12). 

Their angels do always behold the face of my Father (Matt. 18 : 10). 
There is fo oy in the presence of the angels of God (Luke 15 : 10). 
Angels of God ascending and descending te itt! ~ Son (John 1:51). 
Are they not all ministering spirits? (Heb. 1 : 14.) 

1. ‘‘He lighted upon a certain place.” (1) seemingly by chance ; 
(2) Really under direction.—(1) A place of rest; (2) A place of 
revelation. 

2. ‘*The sun was set.’”’ (1) Natural light had gone: i) Spiritual 
li ht had come. (1) Nature failing; (2) Grace arisi! 

3. hold a ladder.’’ (1) Resting on the earth; (2) Hosching t +4 
ot aaa (3) Traversed by the angels; (4) Surmounted b 


II. GOD’S GRACE. 
1, By Manifesting Himself: 


Behold, the Lord stood above it (18). 


And God gomocees beer Jacob again (Gen. 35 : 9). 

God Almighty appeared Manto me at Luz (Gen. 48 : 8). 

In that night did God appear unto Solomon (2 Chron, 1: 7). 
The only otten Son, ... he hath declared him (John 1; 18). 


il. By Promising Blessings : 


Thy seed shall be as the dust of the earth (14). 
I will make thy seed as the dust of the earth (Gen. 13 : Pe 
Come unto me, ... and I will sive you os 18 att. 11: 
If ye shall ask me anything, . . that will I do (John re 4). 
I will give thee the crown of life (Rey. 2: io) 


Il. By Assuring Protection : 


Behold, I am with thee, and will cop thee (15). 
Fear not, for I am with thes (Gen. 26 : 24). 
When thou passest through the waters, , I will be with thee (Isa. 43 : 2), 
Lo, Iam with you alway (Matt. 20). 
ari hath said, I will in no de fail thee (Heb. 13 : 5). 
‘The Lord stood above it.’’ (1) To manifest his personality; (2) 
* to ih his accessibility ; (8) To utter his messages ; (4) To cheer 


2. ‘** Behold, I am with thee.’ (1) The fact of God’s presence ; (2) 
The objects of God's presence ; (3) The evidences of God’s pres- 
ence.—(1) The exalted guest ; (2) The lowly enterta*~ er, 

8. ‘I will not Jeave thee.’’ a Though thy doubts ve many ; (2) 
Though thy deserts be sm 


III. MAN’S ADVANCEMENT, 
1. In Knowing the Lord: 


Surely the Lord is in this place (16), 
The Lord he is God ; ‘the Lord he is God as Kings 18 ; 39). 
Let us follow on to know the Lord (Hos, 
This is life eternal, ot a they thould know am (John 17 : 8). 
Grow in grace and kaowledge of our Lord (2 Pet. 8: 18). 


ll. In Serving the Lord: 

Then shall the Lord be my God (21). 
Then began men to call upon the name Lf the Lord (Gen. 4 ; 26). 
Nay ; but we will serve the Lord (Josh. 24 


: 21). 
ag child grew, and waxed strong in spirit (Luke 1 : 80). 
We all... are transformed into the same image (2 Cor. 3: 18). 


lll. In Giving to the Lord: 


I will surely give the tenth unto thee (22). 

Give a portion to seven, yea, even unto agus (Eccl. 11 : 2). 
Freely ye received, freely give (Matt. 10 : 

It is more biessed to give than to receive e (Acts 20 : 85). 
See that ye abound in this grace also (2 Co 27). 

1. “The Lord is in this place; and I ioe it not.” (1) A gre 
spiritual ey | A gross spiritual ignorance.—(1) erhe 
blessed One present ; (2) The needy one ignorant. 

2. “This is the gate of heaven.”’ (1) To whom opened; (2) By 
ry opened : a To what opened,—(1) A gateway from earth ; 


8 rh gatowsey to ei 
hen shall the Lord be my God.”’ (1) Atheism discarded ; (2) 
pam discarded ; (3) Idolatry arded; (4) Theism ac- 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


HEAVEN’S ACCESSIBILITY. 


Indicated at Beth-el (Gen. 28 : 10-18). 
Indicated in the ope service (Heb, 9 : 6-9). 
Indicated by translations (Gen. 5: 24; Heb. 11:5; 2 Kings 2: 11). 
Indicated by departing saints (Acts 7 : s, 59; 2 Tim, 4 : 6-8). 
Christ is the means (John 1 : 50, 51 
Secured at Calvary (Heb. 9 : 11, 12; ‘bs 1. 0). 
Assured by promises (John 14 : 2 33 1 Thess. 4: 17). 
Guaranteed 't to believers (Rom. 8 : » 20; A Rev 2: 1 

Realized at the Lord’s coming (Matt, 3 : i: 
Felt in daily life (Matt. 6 : 19-21; Heb. id: + he 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The series of lessons passes at one step from Abraham to 
Jacob, omitting the record of Isaac’s life-story, of more than 
a century, after his offering by his father. 

Isaac is prominent rather as a link in the Divine plan be- 
tween Abraham and Jacob, than as a character of special 
noteworthiness in himself. There is nothing of the heroic in 
his nature. His weakness shows unfavorably at times, yet 
his peace-loving spirit commends him to all: 

Abraham seeks a wife for Isaac among his kindred in 
Paddan-aram, The story of the wooing and winning of 





Rebekah is one of the most attractive realistic pictures of 
Oriental life in the Old Testament record. Rebekah after- 
wards shows herself as a scheming woman, with a strong 
partiality for Jacob, the younger of her twin sons, and with 
a readiness to aid in deceiving her husband in order to pro- 
mote the interests of that son. 

Isaac seems never to have gone into the heart of the prom- 
ised land, except on the one occasion when he accompanied 
his father tothe landof Moriah. His dwelling was generally. 
in the Negeb, or the South Country, at Beer-lahai-roi; or, 
again, at Beer-sheba, at the northern boundary of the Negeb. 
Beer-lahai-roi was the well where Hagar found refreshing for 
Ishmael in his extremity. It is thought to be identified at 
’Ayn Muwayle’h, a well some twelve miles or so north-west- 
erly from ’Ayn Qadees, the site of ancient Kadesh. 

On the oceurrence of another famine, Isaac moved down 
into Gerar, instead of into Egypt after his father’s example, 
he being warned of God not to venture into that land. In 
Gerar, Isaac yielded to a temptation to prevaricate concerning 
his wife, in like manner with his father; and he, also, was 
rebuked by the Abimelech then ruling in Gerar. The grow- 
ing wealth of Isaac excited the envy of the Philistines, and a 
conflict over the wells of water which were Isaac’s by inheri- 
tance was a result, Yielding in order to avoid strife, Isaac. 
moved from well to well until he came to Beer-sheba, where 
he renewed with Abimelech the covenant which had been 
made between the same people in the days of Abraham. 

Jacob and Esau, the twin sons of Isaac and Rebekah, stand 
out in striking contrast with each other. Esau, the elder, is 
an open-handed, careless, free-lover, with a certain attractive- 
ness of natural traits. He cares little for the future, and with 
him present sensuous enjoyment is preferable to any promise 
of God for the days tocome. Jacob is a close-fisted, secretive, 
designing man, with unattractive traits, but with an unfailing 
readiness to choose the things of the future, if the choice must 
be between the present and them. Jacob’s faith gives him 
the pre-eminence in spite of his unlovely ways. Esau’s slight- 
ing of God’s promises puts him at a disadvantage, notwith- 
standing his natural good traits and qualities. 

Esau marries two wives from among the Hittites, to the 
grief of his parents. This makes Rebekah desirous that 
Jacob shall seek a wife from among her kindred in Paddan- 
aram. The Hittites were one of the mighty peoples who for 
a time contended for the world’s mastery, as over against the 
Egyptians, on the.one hand, and the Assyrians on the other, 
Until within a few years, the Hittites were hardly known of 
outside of the Bible record; but of late their monuments are 


| being discovered inthe. East in various direetionsi«;i- 4 {>'+->! 


Jacob takes advantage of Esau’s weakness, to purchase 
from him the birthright, which Jacob prizes and which Esau 
despises. Inspired by his designing mother, Jacob deceives 
his father into giving to him the benefits of the prophetic 
blessing, which the patriarch has intended for Esau. This so 
enraged Esau that he seeks Jacob’s life; and it is to evade 
the anger of Esau that Jacob, by his mother’s advice, starts 
out on the journey with which this lesson opens. ) 

The time of this lesson is supposed to be about B. O. 1760. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The deception which Jacob, aided by his mother, had prac- 
ticed upon Isaac, in order to obtain the blessing which the 
latter was disposed to give to Esau, but which, in the inten- 
tion of God, was destined for Jacob, had aroused Esau’s wrath 
so that he threatened his brother’s life. It thus hecame neces- 
sary for him toleave his home and the sacred soil of Canaan, 
from which he had to absent himself for twenty years (Gen. 
81:41). The penalty to which he was thus subjected was 
intended to teach him not to try to promote even proper ends, 
such as the accomplishment of God's purposes, by unhallowed 
and sinful means. Notwithstanding his weakness and sin, 
however, and the painful retribution which he brought upon 
himself in consequence, the Lord did not desert him, but, by 
a remarkable vision, gave him assurance of Divine protec- 
tion and bléssing in all his wanderings, and of a safe: ulti- 
mate return. ~ ! 

Verse 10.—And Jacob went out from Beer-sheba: This had 
been for a time the residence of Abraham, who gave it its 
name, “the well of seven,” or “the well of the oath,” in con- 
sequence of an agreement into which he there entered with 
Abimelech, king of the Philistines, seven lambs being given 
in pledge (Gen. 21:31). Such wells were a coveted pos- 
session in that poorly watered country, so that the strifes 
of the days of Abraham were renewed in the time of 
Tsaac,-who once more peacefully settled there and gave 
the same name again, for a like reason, to this well (26: 
15, 33). Such a resumption of a name is of repeated occur- 


rence in the sacred history, and affords no just reason to sus- 
pect the truth or accuracy of either narrative, or to imagine 
that they are two varying traditions of tliesame event. Beer- 
sheba still retains its anciefit name, and its two old wells may 
possibly date back to patriarchal times——And went toward 
Haran: This was in Padan-aram or Mesopotamia, where 
_ Abraham's father had died (11: 32), and where his -relatives 
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had remained and settled, when he, by Divine direction, set 
out for Canaan. Jacob’s mother Rebekah had lived there 
before her marriage (24:10 ff.). And she and Isaac, solicitous 
lest Jacob might follow the example of Esau, and form a 
matrimonial alliance with the Canaanites (27 : 46; 28: 2), 
urged him, in leaving home, to turn his steps thither. 

Verse 11.—And he lighted wpon a certain place: As is indi- 
cated inthe margin of the Revision, the Hebrew has “the 
place.”. It was not purely accidental, but by providential 
arrangement, that he came to this, which was the proper 
place for the scene about to be transacted, and to which the 
writer could refer as “the place,” well known to his readers. 
—And tarried there all night, because the sun was set: Bethel, 
according to Robinson, is twenty-five hours distant from Beer- 
sheba, This was, therefore, not the first night that Jacob had 
passed since leaving home. It is particularly mentioned be- 
cause of the signal and significant event which then happened. 
—And he took of the stones of that place, and put them for his 
pillows: Or, as it is more precisely rendered in the Revision, 
“he took one of the stones of the place, and put it under his 
head.” ~ Destitute, a fugitive, homeless and friendless, he was 
nevertheless not forsaken. He was under Divine guardian- 
ship, and God was nearer to him than he supposed. Beautiful 
use is made of this situation in the familiar and favorite 
hymn, “Nearer, my God, to thee.”—And lay down in that 
place to sleep: The sacredness of the spot, arising from the 
manifestation of God’s glory and his grace here made to the 
patriarch, leads the writer to speak of “the place” three 
times in this one verse. 

Verse 12.—And he dreamed: All dreams are not to be 
regarded as significant. They often arise from an overworked 
brain or a disordered body (Eccl. 5:3), and there is much 
folly and superstition in seeking to divine the future by means 
of them. But in the early periods of God’s revelation, it was 
one of the ways in which, occasionally at least, he communi- 
cated his will to men (Job 33 : 14-16; Num.12:6). Several 
instances of the kind occur in the book of Genesis (20:6; 31: 
24; 46: 2), and particularly in the life of Joseph (37 : 5, 9; 
40:5; 41: 1).—And behold a ladder set up on the earth, and 
the top of it reached to heaven: The interjection “behold” is 
thrice repeated, marking three striking objects of which he 
became successively aware as they presented themselves to his 
view. The ladder stretching from earth to heaven, indicates 
that the distance between them is not impassable, but that there 
is a direct and open communication. The foot of the ladder 
stood where Jacob lay, bringing heaven very near to him. 
—The angels of God ascending and descending on it: These ce- 
lestial beings minister to the heirs ‘of salvation (Heb. 1 : 14). 
Jabob sees them in constant, active movement in both direc- 
tions, carrying petitions and communications up from earth, 
and bringing gifts and blessings down from heaven. They 
have been long employed in these ministrations. He does 
not see the first erection of the dadder, and the angels just 
beginning for the first time to descend. There are num- 
bers ascending, as well as descending, when he first beholds 
them. He had been the object of angelic care and atten- 
tion long before he suspected it. Our Lord applies an 
emblem drawn from this ladder to himself as the one who has 
permanently established communication between heaven and 
earth (John 1: 51). 

Verse 13.—The Lord stood above it: Jehovah himself was at 
its summit, and was brought thus into immediate connection 
with hisservant. The angelic messengers set forth the gracious 
communications which he makes, and his gracious reception 
of the prayers and desires directed to him. If the words 
“above it” were sundered from their connection, they might 
be made to mean “beside him.” And this alternative ren- 
dering in the margin of the Revision is adopted by certain 
critics who, without reason and against all reason, undertake 
to split this closely connected narrative into two, one of which 
(vs. 13-16) speaks of a Divine manifestation to Jacob in his 
sleep, but knows nothing of his having dreamed of a ladder. 
Such splitting processes display the critics’ ingenuity, but are 
destructive of all sound and sensible interpretation.—J am the 
Lord God of Abraham thy father: Better, as in the Revision, 
“the Lord, the God of Abraham.” That the God of Abra- 
ham and of Isaac now reveals himself to him as his God, 
implies that the promises made to his fathers are made to 
him likewise. These are now accordingly renewed to him in 
express terms, including the gift of Canaan, the multiplica- 
tion of his descendants, and the blessing to come on all man- 
kind through his seed.— The land whereon thou liest, to thee will 
I give ii, and to thy seed: He was fleeing from Canaan to escape 
the fury of his brother; but the possession of the land in 
perpetuity is here confirmed to him. A like pledge was 
given to him at a subsequent period, when he was about to go 
down into Egypt (Gen. 46 : 3, 4). 

Verse 14.—And thy seed shall be as the dust of the earth 
(comp. Gen. 13 : 16); and thou shalt spread abroad to the 
west, and to the east, and to the north, and to the south (comp. 
13: 14): His descendants shall be so numerous as to spread 
out in every direction, to every point of the compass.—And 
in thee and in thy seed shall all the families of the earth be blessed 
(comp. 12: 3): It was kept steadily before the minds of the 


- chosen race that their peculiar privileges and biesgings were 


..ot designed for themselves alone, but were ultimately te he 





shared by all mankind. This truth, made known. to the 
patriarchs, and reiterated by psalmists and prophets, is find- 
ing its fulfillment now in the spread of the gospel among all 
nations, And the Gentile lands, which have been made heirs 
of the promises given to Jacob, should not forget that the 
Jewish people, the seed of the patriarchs, though temporarily 
blinded and cast off, are also to be made sharers of the bless- 
ings once promised to their fathers. 

Verse 15.—This is the promise of God’s presence with him, 
and his protection wherever he should go, and however remote 
he might be from the Holy Land, and of ultimate restoration to 
this land of promise, together with the complete fulfillment 
of every promise God had given him. 

Verse 16,—Surely the Lord is in this place; and I knew it 
not: Jacob knew, of course, that in his infinite being God was 
present everywhere. But he had been accustomed to asso- 
ciate that gracious presence with those sacred spots where his 
fathers had dwelt and worshiped. It was a precious revela- 
tion when God made known to him that he was still near to 
him to bless and to guard him in this remote and desolate 
place. 

Verse 17.—And he was afraid: Filled, not with terror, but 
with solemn, adoring awe.— How dreadjul is this place: It was 
awe-inspiring, and filled him with profound reverence.—7'his 
is none other but the house of God: It was the abode of God, 
for here he had manifested himself. No material structure 
was needed to constitute his house. . His revealed presence 
made the spot more sacred than the most elegant consecrated 
edifice. And this presence is not limited to temples or to 
churches, but may be enjoyed wherever two or three are 
gathered in the name of Christ (Matt. 18 : 20),—And this is 
the gate of heaven: Here heaven is opened, and its mysteries 
are made visible. Here access to heaven is granted. 

Verse 18.—And set it up for a pillar: This rude stone was 
made the monument of this most remarkable revelation. 
Repeated mention is made of this usage in the early Scrip- 
tures (Gen. 31: 45; Josh. 4: 9-20; 24:26; 1 Sam. 7: 12). 
The erection of such pillars for idolatrous purposes was for- 
bidden in the law of Moses (Lev. 26: 1; Deut. 16: 22); and 
the people were commanded to destroy those which the 
Canaanites had erected in connection with their heathenish 
rites (Exod. 23 : 24; 34:13; Deut. 12:3). But where no 
such profane use was intended, the prohibition did not apply 
(Exod. 24: 4; Isa. 19: 19).—And poured oti upon the top of it: 
This was the symbol of consecration (Hxod. 40: 9-11), and 
was designed to indicate the holy association that was hence- 
forth to be connected with it. ‘The suggestion that the patri- 
archs worshiped the stones thus consecrated, or that their 
erection of such stones was a relic of the worship which had 
been paid to them in earlier times, is a gross misrepresenta- 
tion, and has no sanction whatever in the statements of 
Scriptare. 

Verse 19.—An// he called the name of that place Beth-el : That 
is, as the margin informs us, “The house of God.” This 
designation was given to it asa suitable reminder of what 
had just taken place there. Places hallowed in the time of 
the patriarchs were, in consequence of these sacred and 
venerable associations, subsequently selected by idolaters for 
their profane worship, to which they thus sought to give a 
sort of sanction. Hence Jeroboam set up one of his golden 
calves at Beth-el (1 Kings 12: 29); and Beer-sheba, too, for a 
like reason became a seat of idolatry (Amos 5:5). It is an 
utter perversion of the truth of history to allege, as some 
critics have done, that the patriarchal narratives are fictions 
of a later period, invented for the sake of gaining credit for 
these illegitimate sanctuaries.— But the name of that city was 
called Luz at the first: The Revision here drops the superfluous 
word “ cailed,” which is not in the Hebrew. The name of 
Beth-el was imposed upon the place by Jecob; but the origi- 
nal name Luz continued in use among the Canaanitish 
inhabitants to a much later period (Judg. 1: 23), when the 
Israelites gave it again the patriarchal name. It would 
further appear that, though Beth-el and Luz might in a gen- 
eral sense be spoken of as the same (Gen. 35: 6; 48: 3), yet 
there was in strictness a distinction between them (Josh. 
16:2). And this seems to be intimated in the passage before 
us, where it is said that the name of the city was Luz, but 
the place where Jacob set up the pillar was called Beth-el. 

Verse 20.—And Jucob vowed a vow: Made a solemn pledge 
of what he would do in case God granted him the desire 
which he here expresses. The condition is if God would do 
for him what he had just promised, and it is stated in almost 
the identical words of the promise (v.15). He asks for God’s 
presence and protection, and a safe return. To this he ap- 
pends no request to be enriched, or have large possessions 
granted him, but simply what was necessary for his subsist- 
ence,— bread to eat, and raiment to put on.” He subse- 
quently acknowledges how greatly God had exceeded his 
requests (Gen, 32: 10), 

Verse 21.—So that I come again to my father’s house in peace : 
Safe and sound, and at peace with his brother, from whose 
just anger he was now fleeing. This, too, was granted him 
in the most unlooked-for manner (33: 4), and is declared in 
express terms, with specific reference to the passage before us 
(33 : 18), which should be translated as it is in the Revision, 
“And Jacob came in peace to the city of Shechem, which is 





in the land of Canaan.”’—T'hen shall the Lord be my God : He 
engages to serve him and him only. Some scholars include 
this clause in the condition,.as it is in the margin of the 
Revision, “and the Lord will be my God, then,” ete., making it 
to refer to God’s gracious careof him, rather than his engage- 
ment to dutiful service and obedience. The common render- 
ing is, however, preferable here. 

Verse 22.—And this stone, which I have set for a pillar, shall 
be God’s house: The fulfillment of what he here engages is 
recorded (35 : 1-15).—And of all that thow shalt give me I will 
surely give the tenth unto thee: Tithes are previously mentioned 
as paid to Melchizedek by Abraham (14:20). The whole 
of a man’s increase is reckoned ten, of which he gives the 
first part unto God (see Lev. 27 : 30-32). 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. FRANZ DELITZSCH. 


1. God is everywhere, but especially is he present where 
he reveals himself in the glory of his love, or in the majesty 
of his wrath. God is supramundane; the world cannot con- 
tain him, but he spans the world. He is, as the ancients say, 
the place (Heb., magém ; Gr., topos) of the world ; for it is in 
him as a point in an infinite circle. But there is a place in 
the universe where God manifests himself not only from time 
to time, but continuously in the glory of his love; where he - 
is looked on by the super-terrestrial beings; where he resides 
like a king, surrounded by the spirits, whose creation pre- 
ceded the creation of man (Job 38: 7), and especially by the 
ministering angels, mighty in strength, who, hearkening unto 
the voice of his word, fulfill his commandments (Psa. 103 : 20). 
This place is heaven. It is not the heaven which was 
created on the fourth day. We call this place heaven, 
because, following an innate idea, we seek it beyond the sky, 
above the stars, while praying; even Jesus, our Saviour, 
praying for us, lifted up his eyes to heaven. The ladder 
which Jacob saw in his dream was a picture of the connec- 
tion of this heaven with the earth. Jacob was alone, and felt 
lonely and abandoned. This dream, sent by God, was in- 
tended to comfort and encourage him. “ He shall give his 
angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways” 
(Psa. 91:11). This promise was the meaning and purpose of 
the dream-vision. 

2. He saw the angels of God ascending and descending 
on the ladder. It does not read descending and ascend- 
ing, because, usus tyrannus (“ usage is tyrannical”); it is the 
customary expression (for example, Prov. 30: 4); we also 
say up and down, not down and up. This inverted order of 
ideas, however, is at the same time not insignificant. The 
ascending angels return to God, having accomplished that 
which he pleased ; and the descending angels, having received 
commandment, go to perform it. God governs the world 
by the co-operation of his ministering spirits. And the 
object of the special providence of the Lord of hosts is the 
mun whom he has made a’little lower than the angels. It is 
now Jacob to whom the angels come and go. 

3. The-Received Version has in. verser13: “And, behold, 
the Lord “stood above it” (that is, above the ladder) ; the 
Revised Version leaves the language unaltered, but notes on 
the margin: “Or, beside him.” ‘This is as conscientious as 
intelligent. The Septuagint, the Targums, and Jerome under- 
stand the words as representing Jahve as standing above the 
ladder. But the custom of the language justifies the trans- 
lation “beside him” (Gen. 18 : 2; 45:1; comp. Amos 9; 1), 
and the critical analysis decides in favor of this meaning; 
for verses 11 and 12 belong originaJly to the narrator, which 
Professor Charles A. Briggs, with Schrader, calls the theocratic 
narrator; while verses 13-16 belong to the prophetic narra- 
tor. The redactor has supplemented the record of the one 
narrator from the record of the other. 

4, The Old Testament Scripture praises God as the Rock 
(Deut. 32: 4), and calls him once the Stone of Israel (Gen. 49: 
24). Hence the history of religion, according to the Darwinian 
method, infers that the ancestors of Israel worshiped God in 
the shape of a stone, even as the Romans considered the 
black stone, which they had received from Pessinus in Galatia 
as the embodiment of Cybele, the mother of gods. But 
where could be found a trace of Israelitic worship of stones 
in ancient history! In the stone which Jacob sets up and 
consecrates in honor of God, there is as litile to be found of 
heathenism as in Samuel’s stone called Eben-ezer (1 Sam. 
7: 12), which resembles our monuments of victory, which are 
not consecrated without an invocation of God. The law, which 
forbids the erection of such memorial columns (matsaiboth), 
has a prophylactic aim; for heathenism shows how easily 
such means of sacred memory become immediate objects of 
Divine service. Hosea therefore deplores the multitude of 
pillars (obelisks) in the land of the Northern Kingdom (Hos. 
10: 1), while Isaiah (Isa. 19 : 19) makes a different use of the 
phrase: Abusus non tollit usum (“ Use is not excluded by mis- 
use). The patriarchal age is a type, even in this regard, of 
that of the New Testament, which Isaiah prophesies in the 
second half of his oracle concerning Egypt. 

5. “ Verily, verily, I say unto you,” says Jesus to Nathanael, 
“ Hereafter ye shall see heaven open, and the angels of God 
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ascending and descending upon the Son of man.” The angels, 

which in the state of his humiliation were messengers from 
. God to him and for him, became, after his resurrection, mes- 

sengers of his exaltation. He is the antitype of the heavenly 

ladder, the bond between heaven and earth. For heaven and 

earth, divinity and humanity, godhead and mankind, are 

united in his person,—the person of the Mediator. 

University of Leipzig, Germany. 





THE HEAVENLY PATHWAY AND THE 
EARTHLY HEART. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


From Abraham to Jacob is a great descent. The former 
embodies the nobler side of the Jewish character,—its capa- 
city for religious ideas; its elevation above, and separation 
from, the nations; its consciousness of, and peaceful satisfac- 
tion in, a divine Friend; its consequent vocation in the 
world. These all were deep in the founder of the race, and 
flowed to it from him. Jacob, on the other hand, has in him 
the more ignoble qualities, which Christian treatment of the 
Jew has fostered, and which have become indissolubly attached 
to the name in popular usage. He is a crafty schemer, selfish, 
over-reaching, with a keen eye to the main chance. Who- 
ever deals with him has to look sharply after his own inter- 
esta. Self-advantage in its most earthly form is uppermost in 
him; and, like all. timid, selfish men, shifty ways and eva- 
sions are his natural weapons. The great interest of his 
history lies in the slow process by which the patient God 
purified him, and out of this “stone raised up a worthy child 
to Abraham.” We see in our present lesson the first step 
in his education, and the very imperfect degree in which he 
profited by it. 

1. Consider the vision and its accompanying promise, Jacob 
has fled from home on account of his nobler brother’s fierce 
wrath at the trick which their scheming mother and he had 
contrived. It was an ugly, heartless fraud, a crime against a 
doting father, as against Esau, Rebecca gets alarmed for her 
favorite; and her fertile brain hits upon another device to 
blind Isaac, and get Jacob out of harm’s way, in the excuse 
that she cannot bear his marriage with a Hittite woman. 
Her exaggerated expressions of passionate dislike to “the 
Caughters of Heth” have no religious basis, They are partly 
feigned and partly petulance. So the poor old blind father 
is beguiled once more, and sends his son away. Starting 
under such auspices, and coming from such an atmosphere, 
and journeying back to Haran, the hole of the pit whence 
Abraham had been digged, and turning his back on the land 
where God had been with his house, the wanderer was not 
likely to be cherishing any lofty thoughts. His life was in 
danger ; he was alone, a dim future was before him, perhaps 
his conscience was not very comfortable. These things would 
be in his mind as he lay down and gazed into the violet sky 
so far above him, burning with all itsstars. Weary, and with 
a head full of sordid cares, plans, and possibly fears, he slept; 
and then there flamed on “that inward eye, which is the bliss 
of solitude” to the pure, and its terror to the evil, this vision, 
which speaks indeed to his then need, as he discerned it, but 
reveals to him and to us the truth which ennobles all life, 
burns up the dross of earthward-turned aims, and selfish, 
erafty ways. 

We are to conceive of the form of the vision as a broad 
stair or sloping ascent, rather than a ladder, reaching right 
from the sleeper’s side to the far-off heaven, its pathway peo- 
pled with messengers, and its summit touching the place 
where a glory shone that paled even the lustrous constellations 
of that pure sky. Jacob had thought himself alone; the 
vision peoples the wilderness. He had felt himself defense- 
less; the vision musters armies for his safety. He had been 
groveling on earth, with no thoughts beyond its fleeting goods; 
the vision lifts his eyes from the low level on which they had 
been gazing. He had been conscious of but little connection 
with heaven; the vision shows him a path from his very 
side right into its depths. He had probably thought that 
he was leaving the presence of his father’s God when he 
left his father’s tent; the vision burns into his astonished 
heart the consciousness of God as there, in the solitude and 
the night. . 

The Divine promise is the best commentary on the mean- 
ing of the vision, The familiar ancestral promise is repeated 
to him, and the blessing and the birthright thus confirmed. 
In addition, special assurances, the translation of the vision 
into word and adapted to his then wants, are given,—God’s 
presence in his wanderings, his protection, Jacob’s return to 
the land, and the promise of God’s persistent presence, work- 
ing through all paradoxes of providence and sins of his ser- 
vant, and incapable of staying its operations, or satisfying 
God’s heart, or vindicating his faithfulness, at any point short 
of complete accomplishment of his plighted word. 

We pass from the lone desert and the mysterious twilight 
of Genesis to the beaten ways between Galilee and Jordan, 
and to the clear historic daylight of the gospel, and we hear 
Christ renewing the promise to the crafty Jacob to one whom 
he called a son of Jacob in his after better days, “an Israelite 
ndeed, in whom is no guile” The verv heart of Christ's 





work was unveiled in the terms of this vision: From hence- 
forth “ye shall see the heaven opened, and the angels of God 
ascending and descending upon the Son of man.” So, then, 
the fleeting vision was a transient revelation of a permanent 
reality, and a faint foreshadowing of the true communication 
between heaven and earth, Jesus Christ is the ladder be- 
tween God and man. On him all divine gifts descend; by 
him all the angels of human devotion, consecration, and aspira- 


{ tion, go up. This flat earth is not so far from the topmost 


heaven as sense thinks. The despairing question of Jewish 
wisdom, “ Who hath ascended up into heaven, or descended ? 
. «+ What is his name, and what is his son’s name, if thou canst 
tell?””—which has likewise been the question of every age 
that has not been altogether sunk in sensual delights,—is 
answered once for all in the incarnate and crucified and as- 
cended Lord, by and in whom all heaven has stooped to earth, 
that earth might be lifted to heaven. Every child of 
man, though lonely and earthly, has the ladder-foot by his 
side,—like the sunbeam, which comes straight into the eyes of 
every gazer, wherever he stands. It becomes increasingly 
evident, in the controversies of these days, that there will 
remain for modern thought only the alternative,—either 


_Jesus Christ is the means of communication between God and 


man, or there is no communication. Deism and theism are 
compromises, and cannot live. The cultivated world in both 
hemispheres is being more and more shut up to either accept- 
ing Christ as revealer, by whom alone we know, and as medium 
by whom alone we love and approach, God; or sinking into 
abysses of negations where choke-damp will stifle enthusiasm 
and poetry, as well as devotion and immortal hope. 

Jacob’s vision was meant to teach him, and is meant to 
teach us, the nearness of God, and the swift directness of 
communication, whereby his help comes to us and our desires 
rise to him. These and their kindred truths were to be to 
him, and should be to us, the parents of much nobleness, 
Here is the secret of elevation of aim and thought above the 
mean things of sense. We all, and especially the young, in 
whose veins the blood dances, and to whom life is in all its 
glory and freshness, are tempted to think of it as all. It does 
vs good to have this vision of the eternal realities blazing in 
upon us, even if it seems to glare at us, rather than to shine 
with lambent light. The seen is but a thin veil of the un- 
seen. Earth, which we are too apt to make a workshop, or a 
mere garden of pleasure, isa Beth-el,—a house of God. Every- 
where the ladder stands; everywhere the angels go up and 
down; everywhere the face looks from the top. Nothing 
will save life from becoming, sooner or later, trivial, monoto- 
nous, and infinitely wearisome, but the continual vision 
of the present God, and the continual experience of the swift 
ascent and descent of our aspirations and his blessings, 

It is the secret of purity too, How could Jacob indulge in 
his craft, and foul his conscience with sin, as long as he carried 
the memory of what he had seen in the solitary night on the 
uplands of Beth-el? The direct result of the vision is the 
same command as Abraham received, “ Walk before me, and 
be thou perfect.” Realize my presence, and let that kill the 
motions of sin, and quicken to service. 

It is also the secret of peace. Hopes and fears, and dim 
uncertainty of the future, no doubt agitated the sleeper’s mind 
as he laid him down. His independent life was beginning. 
He had just left his father’s tents for the first time; and, 
though not a youth in years, he was in the position which 
youth holds with us. So to him, and to all young persons, 
here is shown the charm which will keep the heart calm, and 
preserve us from being “ over exquisite to cast the fashion of 
uncertain evils,” or too eagerly longing for possible good. “I 
am with thee” should be enough to steady our souls; and 
the confidence that God will not leave us till he has accom- 
plished his own’ purpose with us, should make us willing to 
let him do as he will with ours. 

2. Notice the imperfect reception of the Divine teaching. 
Jacob’s startled exclamation on awakening from his dream 
indicates a very low level both of religious knowledge and 
feeling. Nor is there any reason for taking the words in any 
but their most natural sense ; for it is a mistake to ascribe to 
him the knowledge of God due to later revelation, or, at this 
stage of his life, any depth of religious emotion. He is 
alarmed at the thought that God is near. Probably he had 
been accustomed to think of God’s presence as in some special 
way associated with his father’s encampment, and had not 
risen to the belief of his omnipresence. There seems no joy- 
ous leaping up of his heart at the thought that God is here. 
Dread, not unmingled with the superstitious fear that he had 
profaned a holy place by laying himself down in it, is his 
prevailing feeling, and he pleads ignorance as the excuse for 
his sacrilege. He does not draw the conclusion from the 
vision that all the earth is hallowed by a near God, but only 
that he has unwittingly stumbled on his house; and he does 
not learn that from every place there is an open door for the 
loving heart into the calm depths where God is throned, but 
only that here he stands at the gate of heaven. So he misses 
the very inner purpose of the vision, and rather shrinks from 
it than welcomes it. Was that spasm of fear all that passed 
through his mind that night? Did he sleep again when the 
glory died out of the heaven? So the story would appear to 
suggest. But, in any case, we see here the effect of the sudden 





blazing in upon a heart not yet familiar with the divine 
Friend, of the conviction that he is really near. Gracious as 
God's promise was, it did not dissipate the creeping awe at 
his presence. It is an eloquent testimony of man’s conscious- 
ness of sin, that whensoever a present God becomes a reality 
toa man, he trembles, “This place” would not be “dreadful,” 
but blessed, if it were not for the sense of discord between 
God and me. 

The morning light brought other thoughts. When it 
filled the silent heavens, and where the ladder had stretched, 
there was but empty blue. The lesson is sinking into his 
mind. He lifts the rude stone and pours oil on it, as a sym- 
bol of consecration, as nameless races have done all over the 
world, His vow shows that he had but begun to learn in 
God’s school. He hedges about his promise with a punctili- 
ous repetition of God’s undertaking, as if resolved that there 
should be no mistake. Clause by clause he goes over it all, 
and puts an “if” toit. God’s word should have kindled some- 
thing liker faith than that. What a fall from “Abram believed 
in the Lord, and he counted it to him for righteousness” | 
Jacob barely believed, and will wait to see whether all will 
turn out as it has been promised. That is not the glad, swift 
response of a loving, trusting heart. Nor is he contented with 
repeating to God the terms of his engagement, but he adds a 
couple of clauses which strike him as being important, and as 
having been omitted. There was nothing about “bread to 
eat, and raiment to put on,” nor about coming back again “in 
peace,” so he adds these. A true “Jew,”—great‘at a bargain, 
and determined to get all he can, and to have no mistake 
about what he must get before he gives anything! Was Jesus 
thinking at all of the ancestor when he warned the descen- 
dants, in words which sound curiously like an echo of Jacob’s, 
not to be anxious “ what ye shall eat,” nor “ what ye shall put 
on”? As the vow stands in the Authorized Version, it is 
farther open to the charge of suspending his worship of God 
upon the fulfillment of these conditions; but it is better to 
adopt the marginal rendering of the Revised Version, accord- 
ing to which the clause “then shall the Lord be my God” is 
a part of the conditions, not of the vow, and is to be read, 
“And the Lord will be... then this stone .. . shall be,” 
ete. If this rendering be adopted, as I think it should be, 
the vow proper is simply of outward service,—he will rear an 
altar, and he will tithe his substance. Not a very munificent 
pledge! And where in it is the surrender of the heart? 
Where is the outgoing of love and gratitude? Where the 
clasping of the hand of his heavenly Friend with calm rap- 
ture of thankful self-yielding, and steadfastness of implicit, 
trust? God did not want Jacob’s altar, nor his tenths; he 
wanted Jacob. But many a weary year and many a sore sor- 
row have to leave their marks on him before the evil strain 
is pressed out of his blood; and by the unwearied long-suffer- 
ing of his patient friend and teacher in heaven, the crafty, 
earthly-minded Jacob “the supplanter” is turned into 
“Israel, the prince with God, in whom is no guile” The 
slower the scholar, the more wonderfal the forbearance of the 
teacher; and the more may we, who are slow scholars too, 
take heart to believe that He will not be soon angry with us, 
nor leave us until he has done that which he has spoke~ 
to us of. ‘4 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D, 


THE FIRST RECORDED CONVERSION. 


We now study one whom God and men truly called, in daily 
speech, “The Supplauter.” He is another of God’s pupils, 
as all men are, often with less results. Jacob inherited a 
deceptive nature from his mother, and was strengthened in 
it by her word and example. Threatened by his wronged 
brother, he was obliged to flee for his life. What could God 
do against heredity, example, and practice? Yet it was the 
best material he could get. He first makes him homeless, 
houseless, among wild beasts, with a rock for a pillow, the 
sky for a cover, reveals the spiritual world, makes him dread- 
fully afraid of God’s actual manifested presence, and then con- 
verts him. The proof of this conversion is his changed sen- 
timents in regard to property. Instead of stealing it as a 
blessing, he offers to share it with God; he acknowledges 
God’s ancient claim to the tithe. Then, for further training 
and outrooting of this innate propensity, for many years God 
nauseates him with his own medicine. His wages were 
changed ten times, and his precious bride was supplanted, on 
the marriage night, by another. 

Beth-el and Dothan are quite singular as being the two 
places where the eyes of young men were opened to see invisi- 
ble realities. How slow we are to perceive the latent power 
of steam in water, of heat in coal, music in air, angels in our 
common life! But they are in every life (Psa. 34: 7), 

After this revelation, Jacob seeks God with a vow. Pre- 
viously, in this dismal history of a fallen race, God had sought 
men; but now—blessed advance |—one man seeks God, and 
offers pledge of fidelity. God opens interviews with every soul 
with promises, he should be answered with vows; and every 
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nature, especially that which has the element of avarice in 
it, like Jacob, should vow property. His nature could not 
have been trained to greatness with that vow omitted. Few 
can. The most evident outcome of their lives is property, 
and it should be consecrated to God, or nothing is. 

Go on, supplanter; knowing thy nature and training, we 
are anxious to see what God can make of you! 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Jacob went out from Beer-sheba (v.10). Sin spoils a home. 
One square lie told in the hope of temporal gain turns a 
brother into an enemy, grieves the heart of an aged father, 
makes a mother anxious for the safety of her favorite child, 
and forces the liar to fly for his life, and to be a stranger 
thenceforward from his boyhood’s home. It doesn’t pay to lie 
and cheat. There is little comfort in ill-gotten gains. “ Hon- 
esty is the best policy.” A single act of deception or of 
meanness will sometimes put an end to all the love and joy 
and peace in a household. There is no real comfort to a sup- 
planter in the home where he has proved himself false. 

He took one of the stones of the place, and put it under his 
head, and lay down ... to sleep (v.11). Whatever else Jacob 
is to be blamed for, it is not for this. He was making the 
best of his case, and that is always praiseworthy. Some men 
will get more comfort out of a brush cabin in the woods than 
others would out of a first-class hotel; and they would find 
less to growl over, if they had lost their way in a wet, dark 
night, than the others would while sitting in their own dining- 
room before a well-spread table. There always is a brighter 
side to every case. Stone pillows are better than nothing to 
keep the head from the ground. And sleep is a comfort any- 
where. So, when we find ourselves away from home and 
friends, with nothing better than the ground to lie on, and 
with the night shutting in about us, instead of giving our- 
selves up to despair, with the feeling that there will never be 
daylight again, nor better fare for us elsewhere, let us look at 
the brighter side of this gloomy case; and, taking one of the 
stones of the place for a pillow, let us lie down to sleep. 

A ladder set wp on the earth, and the top of tt reached to 
heaven: and behold the angels of God ascending and descending 
on it (v.12). It is not a great way to heaven from the hardest 
bed we ever lie down on. That bed may be the ground, and 
our pillow a stone. We may seem all alone in the world. 
But at our very side a ladder-foot rests, and the top of that 
ladder reaches heaven. Instead of being alone in the dreariest 
night, we are watched over by God’s angels coming down to 
learn our needs, and going back to report them. It would be 
well if we gave less thought to our bed and more to that 
ladder, when our needs are greatest. 

I will not leave thee, until I have gone that which I have spoken 
to thee of (vy. 15). Just so long as one of God’s promises to a 
believer is unfulfilled, that believer may be sure that God is 
with him to make that promise good. If the path of a child 
of God seems hopelessly blocked, and he is seemingly alone 
and in helpless need, if he is beset with embarrassments 
before and behind and on either hand, let him look to the 
Bible promises to a believer in such a case as his, When he 
finds that God has promised wisdom, guidance, strength, 
safety, support, supply, deliverance, peace, to those who are 
in his emergency, he may be sure that God has not yet 
deserted him, nor will leave him until the last of these prom- 
ises is made good to him in its literalness, There is nothing 
on earth to rest on, nor anything in heaven, in comparison 
with a specific promise of God. 

The Lord isin this place; and I knew it not (v.16). The 
Lord is in a great many places, where mea little think of his 
presence. It is taken for granted that he is in his sanctuary. 
Men understand that he is near when they go to the place of 
social prayer, or when they drop on their knees in their 
closets. But when they are driving a sharp bargain, and try- 
ing to overreach a neighbor; when they are giving way to 
ill-temper or meanness; when they are thinking evil all by 
themselves; when they are in places or in company they 
would be ashamed of, if the facts were made public,—they do 
not realize that the Lord is there, just as surely as at the com- 
munion table, and that they are as truly in his presence, and 
face to face with him, as they would be on their death-beds. 
Wherever you are, the Lord is in that place—whether you 
realize it ornot, “The Lord is in this place!” 

Of all that thou shalt give me I will surely give the tenth unto 
thee (v.22). This was not an attempt on Jacob’s part to 
bribe the Almighty. Nor was it an invention by Jacob of a 
peculiar standard of religious giving. It was simply a recog- 
nition by him of the fair thing, in the use of all his worldly 
gettings from God,—and what would he ever have that did 
not come from God? There never had been a time when it 
was right to give the Lord less than one-tenth of all one’s 
income. There never has been since Jacob’s day. Long be- 
fore then, Jacob’s grandfather had turned over the one-tenth 
of the spoils of battle to the Lord’s priest, before he handed 
the remainder to the king of Sodom, The man who calls 
himself a Christian, and gives less than one-tenth of his 
income to the Lord, is a meaner man than Jacob, and has a 





lower standard than the king of Sodom, who was evidently 
accustomed to count the giving of tithes a duty. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


Much preliminary work must be done by the teacher (or | SP®°° 


the superintendent from the platform) before the text can be 
taken up intelligently ; for, between the last lesson and this, 
ninety-one years intervene, and these years full of incident. 
It is a pity that we have no lesson given us on Isaac in his 
patriarchal life. Let the teacher take especial care to show 
how it is that our lesson finds Jacob an exile from home and 
friends, going back to where his grandfather Abraham came 
from. His own sin and that of his mother brought about a 
separation which was final ; for Jacob, apparently, never again 
saw his mother alive. Having rightly introduced the lesson, 
and called out the lesson facts by appropriate questions, the 
teacher should pass on to the spiritual aspects of the story, 
and the practical lessons to be deduced from them; for that 
teacher who only teaches history may do well enough as a 
public-school teacher, but as a Sunday-school teacher she is a 
failure. Consider then 

1. God at Beth-el,—Note what he says: “I am the Lord.... 
I will give... I am with thee...I will keep thee... I 
will bring thee again ...I will not leave thee.” Could he 
say anything more than this? Is not this promise about as 
full as God himself could make it? Isaiah sings concerning 
Judah as God’s vineyard: “ What could have been done more 
to my vineyard, that I have not done in it?” (Isa, 5:4.) So 
God might truly have said to Jacob, “ What could I have said 
more than I havesaid?” But note again, God not only spoke 
to Jacob, but gave him a grand vision. Communication was 
opened up (as in Peter’s case) between earth and heaven. 
Angels appear, and even Jehovah himself condescends to 
reveal himself (in vision) to his sleeping servant. So far as 
we know, even Abraham himself had no grander vision than 
this one granted to Jacob. By vision and by voice God 
speaks to the sleeping Jacob, and that not in anger, but in love, 

2. Jacob at Beth-el—How did he get there? He got there, 
fleeing from the consequences of his own deceitful deeds. He 
was running away from rude justice. He was dn exile, not 
for righteousness’ sake, but because of unrighteousness. Doubt- 
less, if we had had the handling of Jacob, we should have 
treated him very differently. But God’s ways are not our 
ways, nor his thoughts our thoughts.. If, in those days, God 
was only going to bless the perfectly righteous, whom, pray, 
could he have blessed? If desert had been looked for by God, 
would Lot ever have been dragged out of Sodom, or even 
Abraham have been blessed after his experience in Egypt? 
Looking at the character of Jacob, some folk are disposed to 
carp at the blessings he received. Let such persons answer 
the question: If God must wait for pure out-and-out merit, 
before he bestows his grace, will ever a drop of grace descend 
to this earth ; and, if so, when will it fall? Yes; Jacob at 
Bethel is not a very lovable object, and yet God loves 
him there. 

8. Jacob at Beth-el—This time after God has spoken. (Here 
I take the view that our English Version (both old and new) 
is correct in its “If... then” of verses 20 and 21; for it is 
the most natural rendering of the Hebrew, and tallies well 
with the character of Jacob until his great experience at 
Peniel.) In spite of the promises of God, Jacob still has the 
bargaining spirit. He is not willing to launch out on God’s 
bare word, as Abraham had done years before. There is still 
a sad holding back on his part; not that he rejects God, but 
that he does not unreservedly take him for weal or for woe 
as his shield and his great reward. Yet, also, notice that he 
does go as far as the tenth or tithe in his vow. For this we 
must give him the credit that belongs to him. 

Turning now to the bearing of all this to our own time 
and selves, is it not full of instruction to us? Has God never 
met us by his. Holy Spirit, just as really as he met Jacob? 
And as for promises, are there not many of them given to 
useach? Can weask for anything more than the coming of 
God into this world in the person of his Son, and his subse- 
quent continual coming, in the person of the Spirit, to estab- 
lish his covenant with us? -Beth-el means “the house of 
God;” and has not God, in this his house in which we are 
to-day, come to us many times?- Nor has he thus come to us 
because we were good, any more than he came to Jacob be- 
cause he was good. No; he comes because we are bad, 
Christ died for men because they were sinners, not because 
they were holy. Are men liars? That is why Christ died 
for them. Are men murderers? That is why Christ died for 
them. Are they mean and selfisi: to a degree? That is why 
Christ died forthem. Are they without God and without 
hope in the world? That is why Christ died for them, If 
we wonder that God came to poor, deceitful Jacob, much 
more should we wonder that Christ died for the vilest of sin- 
ners, and that the Holy Spirit comes-to us so often. 

Jacob’s bargaining spirit is not dead yet. How many there 
are who answer God’s call and offered covenant by practically 
saying, “If you will let me have a little more pleasure and a 
good time, then, when I die, I will give you my heart, and 
hope to go to heaven.” These want the plessures of sin for a 





season, and then the pleasures of heaven for evermore, Thig 
is a worse than the Jacob spirit; for he pleaded not for a sea- 
son of sin, but only for a tangible proof of God’s readiness to 


-| fulfill his promise.’ Though this was wrong, it was not go 


wrong as that modern form of bargaining which prevails so 
largely in thought and action, if not in downright articulate 
h, 

Jacob at Beth-el promised a tenth of his increase. Thus, in 
spite of all his meanness, he was grander and more large- 
hearted than many a Gentile Christian; who finds fault with 
the “supplanter,” but falls behind him in his deeds. The 
Christian Church of to-day is far behind Jacob in the race of 
liberality. Many (in fact, most) churches would resent the 
laying down of a tenth as the Lord’s share, and cry out 
about “Christian liberty.” When brought down to bottom 
facts, this “ Christian liberty” really means the liberty to be 
meaner than Jacob | 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Jacob.— Who was the beloved son whom his father took to 
Mount Moriah? Why did they go there? What is the 
meaning of Jehovah-jireh? Our story for to-day is of what 
took place about a hundred years after the trial of Abraham’s 
faith. Isaac grew up a quiet shepherd, and the promises 
made to his father were repeated to him. What were some 
of those promises? The story of Isaac's life is told in a few 
words,—“ The Lord blessed him.” With that blessing, he 
grew rich in flocks, fields, servants, There weré no wars in 
his time, and he was a man of peace and prayer. He was the 
father of twin boys, Esau and Jacob. Of many who lived 
before him, we read “and he died;” but Isaac is the first one 
in the Bible of whom we read that he was feeble or sick. He 
was not so old as many others had been, but he was almost 
blind, and felt that he might die soon. ‘Tell the children to 
ask some one at home to read with them all the story of Esau 
the hunter; of Jacob, whom his mother loved best; of his 
coming first and bidding his sick father rise and sit to eat 
of the venison he had prepared; and of the blessing given 
to Jacob. Then, how Esau came too late, and bitterly 
cried, “Bless me, even me!” It is best to know all this, in 
order to understand why the mother bade Jacob go from 
home to escape the anger of Esau. They all believed Isaae 
would soon die, and Esau said he would wait until the daysof 
mourning for his father were over; then he meant to do te 
his brother as Cain did tp Abel. The blind father was satis- 
fied to let Jacob go away, with a parting prayer and blessing; 
when Rebekah told her husband that Jacob was going to hes 
home and her people to find a wife, because Esau had mare 
ried among the heathen around them,—“ a grief of mind unto 
Isaac and to Rebekah.” 

Jacob Journeying.— You can easily draw on the board, or 
prepare at home, an outline map of the land from Beer-sheba 
to Haran. Tell how Jacob went on foot, carrying a staff to 
lean on when he was weary, and to help him climb over the 
rough and steep places, and a little food for his hunger in the 
wilderness, When Jacob's grandfather sent his chief servant 
to find a wife for Isaac, he went with ten camels and seryant- 
men, with jewels, presents, and precious things. Isaac’s son 
went alone, with only his staff to defend him from robbers, 
walking in by-paths lest his angry brother should come after 
him. Lonely, anxious, afraid, had he not time to think of 
all he had done, and all he had left? A sick—he thought a 
dying—father, whom he had deceived; an angry brother; a 
mother who loved him ; a home he might never see again! 

Jacob’s Pillow.—Footsore and weafy, where did Jacob stop 
to rest at night? Wherever he rested, the earth was his bed 
and the sky his covering. He was ona journey of more than 
four hundred miles, for he was going north to Haran. Who 
lived there five years when he was first called to leave his 
country? Jacob came to a certain place at evening where he 
would stay all night. He gathered stones, and took one for 
his pillow, and lay down to sleep. Was it pitiful that a be- 
loved son, away from home, should lie on the bare ground, 
with a pillow of stone? What did another beloved Son once 
say about a place to lay his head? Did Jacob think of God 
his father as he lay there? Yes. Was he sorry for the sins 
which brought him there? Yes, Did he aek God’s help and 
care? Yes. Did he ever forget the pillow of stone? Long 
afterwards, Jacob went back to the same place, where, hesaid, 
God “ answered me in the day of my distress, and was with 
me in the way which I went.” 

Jacob’s Dream.—As he lay on the ground, he could see near 
him rising hills, and beyond high, distant mountains; and all 
looked, in the twilight, like steps which reached the sky. He 
slept and dreamed. We cannot tell if the dream came after 
a night’s restless tossing, or before midnight; but we know 
that to a weary, sinful man the sweet saying was true, “He 
giveth his beloved sleep.” Jacob dreamed he saw a ladder 
resting on the ground, the top of which reached heaven, like 
a golden stairway with steps of light; for the angels of God 
were passing up and down, Had angels been watching his 
sleep, and kept danger from him? Another promise fulfilled 
to the wanderer even before David thankfully sang, “The 
angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that fear him, 
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and delivereth them.” Angels knew the lonely pilgrim; for 
‘years after, when “Jacob went on his way,.. . the angels of 
God met him.” Buta greater than angels was above the 
ladder; for the Lord stood there, Look in verses 13-15, 
and find the words he said. To whom had the Lord said 
ome of the same words before? How many things can you 
find promised in verse 15? 

« Jacob’s Waking—Was it all a dream, to be forgotten or to 
seem unreal when he awoke? It was more than a dream,—a 
vision or sight which God had given to his soul while his eye- 
lids were closed ; for so sometimes the Lord then appeared to 
men. Jacob said: “Surely the Lord is in this place.” Was 
he afraid of One who had given such a vision and such prom- 
ises? Not in fear of his wrath; but he felt how unworthy he, 
a poor, wandering sinner, had been to have his hard bed and 
stony pillows made the house of God, the place where the 
Lord had come to him, the gate of heaven, the open door 
which showed how prayer might enter in. He rose early in 
the morning, took the pillow-stone, and set it up,—propped 
or placed it so he might always know the stone and mark 
the place, 

Beth-el.—Jacob had with him a little oil, for bread and oil 
‘were the food of a traveler; but oil was also used for anoint- 
ing or setting apart. Alone with God, he poured oil on the 
top of the stone, and onltes the place Beth-el, which means 
“ house of God.” 

Jacob’s Vow.—What had Jacob to give as a thank-offering? 
He made a vow or solemn promise. Was Jacob making a 
bargain with God when he said, “ If God will be with me” ? 
He meant, Since the Lord has so promised. See how little 
Jacob asked,—bread and a garment, only food and clothes. 
Remember this when you learn how Jacob came again that 
«way. What did Jacob promise that stone should be? How 
amuch did he promise to give to God? Had he then any- 
thing to give? From whom must he first receive? He 
promised in faith ; for the Lord had said he would give him 
that land. Long afterwards it was made a law that from the 
fields, flocks, and vineyards, one-tenth should be the Lord’s. 
Would it be wise for every child, for everybody, to make such 
arule? A very old lady, who is not rich, has always seemed 
to be able to give money to every good cause. Some one 
asked her how it could be. She said: “ When I was a child, 
my mother told me of Jacob and his vow. Then she gave 
me two little purses and a small account-book, and on the first 
page she wrote: ‘For the Lord. From every dime, one cent; 
from every dollar, one dime.’ Since then I never lacked 
something from which I could give one-tenth to the Lord.” 
/What advice did Jesus give the lawyer to whom he told the 
‘story of the Good Samaritan? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR, ISAAC H. HALL. 


Towarp Haran.—Orientals of several nationalities have 
‘found a mysticism here, as if Jacob was fleeing towards idola- 
try, and was intercepted by the vision at Beth-el. Haran has 
not only been a.symbol. of idolatry, but down through the 
‘middle ages was tht seat‘ of heathendom, amidst the Christian 
cities about it ; and one of its famous physicians wrote a trea- 
‘tise to show that’'as’ Haran, the heathen city, surpassed its 
Christian neighhérs in literature, art, and science, so heathen- 
dom kad given to man all the excellent gifts to mankind, and 
‘Christianity nothing but superstition. Something of the sort 
is not unheard of among us at this day, and perhaps it is 
believed by those who utter it. The common application of 
the stock text, “ And Terah died in Haran,” shows that the 
ancient symbolism has not yet died out, whether it has filtered 
to us through Oriental pores or not. 
» Tare Lapper.—To touch upon the various Oriental ideas 
herewith connected, is impossible, since it wculd require more 
space than the whole lesson matter of The Sunday School 
Times. Reference may briefly be made to Philo’s treatise 
“On Dreams,” wherein almost every particular of the dream 
is commented upon, explained, symbolized, and in a manner 
beautified, till the reader is bewildered, though yet much de- 
lighted and somewhat instructed. The comments of the Rab- 
binic Bible are likewise noteworthy, though very different, 
except in several particular interpretations which coincide 
with those of Philo. One thing is noteworthy: to some peo- 
ple, whose designation is not clear, this vision gave the name 
of “heaven-ladder” toadream. Philo uses that compound 
word, but not in that sense. 

Tue Srones.—Travelers and books tell how stony the place 
‘was; although a stone for a pillow is no unwelcome thing to 
an Oriental pedestrian overtaken by the night. Thd head- 
rests of the Egyptians, preserved to this day, were smooth 
‘hard wodd. But it seems to be proved, and accepted by the 
majority of scholars, that Jacob’s name for the place, Beth-el, 
‘has given the name to the betylia, or rude stones worshiped 
‘by the heathen of various nations. Especially were (supposed) 
‘meteoric stones, like the Jove-fallen image of Acts 19 : 35, 
considered to be of this character. A short ariicle by Presi- 
Gent Woolsey, in the Journal or Proceedings of the American 
Oriental Society, some ten or eleven years ago, presents much 
Tight on the subject. Stones set up for a mezorial pillar, or 
for an alter, and anointed with oil, appear so frequently 





through all the ages, that to cite parallels seems quite super- 
fluous. The Bible itself gives the best parallels, both,in time 
and in co-ethnic relations. This place, “naturally so very 
stony,” as Philo says, was not “dreadful” on that account, 
yet still it is such places that The Existing One (7) “Ov) 
has often chosen for his manifestations. But the places, fear- 
ful in themselves, desert and stony, gave opportunity for 
manifestation of his power. Thus the place became a “ gate of 
God” (as one of the comments has it) in a truer sense than 
Babylon ever was. 

TuE Vow.—Concerning this the rabbins comment in ways 
by no means uninstructive; making Jacob’s vow in distress 
almost the pattern of all vows, and to include almost every 
earthly blessing. The return to his house in peace is made 
especially to refer to freedom from blood-guiltiness or the 
danger of a blood-feud. It is straining things, however, to 
make the “bread to eat” the Thora or the shew-bread, and 
the “clothing to put on” the priests’ clothing,—thus seeing 
all the glorious future of Israel in the vow. But the tithe, or 
tenth, is worthy of a word or two. Throughout all—all is 
scarcely hyperbolic—our ancient sacred and profane writers, 
the tithe seems to be mentioned as the most regular and cus- 
tomary measure of tribute or tax. To this day, in Palestine 
and Syria, the natives who begin to speak English speak of 
“the tenth” as if it were a general word for tax, although 
the ratio of the tax might not be exactly the tenth, but very 
different. These expansions of the meaning of the word, 
however, show the wide extent of the rule as a reasonable one. 
A parallel to the change in the meaning of the word may be 
seen in our own “decimate,” which properly means to take 
(as by slaughter) one in ten, but now has a recognized second- 
ary sense, 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE LORD IS IN THIS PLACE. 








ANGELS OF GOD ASCENDING AND DESCENDING. 





HE SHALL GIVE HIS ANGELS CHARGE OVER THEE. 





IF GOD BE FOR US, WHO CAN BE AGAINST US? 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Nearer, my God, to thee.” 

“Lead, kindly Light.” 

“He leadeth me.” ‘ 

“T am sweeping through the gates.” 

“T love to think of the heavenly land.” 

“‘T stood outside the gate.” 

“The gate ajar.” 

“T will sing you a song of that beautiful land.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What was the character of Jacob’s father? From what 
incidents of his life do you make up your estimate of his 
character? What was the character of his mother?, On 
what occasions did she manifest her craftiness? In what re- 
spect did she resemble her brother Laban? What partiality 
existed in the family ? (Gen. 25: 28.) How did Jacob and 
Esau differ in their estimate of God’s great promise to Abra- 
ham and Isaac? (Gen. 25 : 29-34.) How did Jacob obtain 
the blessing which Isaac designed for Esau? Would, or 
would not, God have given it to Jacob without any subtilty 
on his part? Why did he flee from thé land of promise? 
(Gen. 27 : 41-46.) With what blessing did he start out for 
Laban’s home? (Gen. 28: 3, 4.) Trace, on the map, the 
probable course of Jacob’s journey. How long was it? (v. 10.) 
When did Beer-sheba become the home of the patriarchs? 
What time and place does the Lord choose for special reve- 
lations to his children? (v. 11; Gen. 12: 8.) What truth 
was pictured forth for Jacob’s comfort in his dream? (v. 12.) 
To whom was the fuller meaning of this vision revealed in 
later times? (John 1 : 49-51.) Did Jesus mean to designate 
certain intelligent beings by the word “angels,” or did he 
mean all heavenly aspirations and blessings? If he meant 
the former, when may Nathanael have seen a partial fulfill- 
ment of his promise? (Acts 1:9, 10.) When shall we see it 
completed? (Acts 1:11.) How only can we gain access to 
the Father? 

How did Jacob know that his dream had any significance? 
(vs. 13-15.) Distinguish between the three promises here 
given. What feeling is always awakened by a realization 
of God’s presence? (vs. 16,17.) How does reverence differ 
from awe? How should we regard the places where God has 
revesled himself to us? (va. 1819.) What helps can we 
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furnish the memory in calling up past mercies? How will a 
grateful soul find expression? (vs. 20-22.) Where, in this vow, 
does the word “then” probably belong?,(Rev. Ver., marg.) 
Does Jacob mean, by the use of “if,” to make conditions with 
God; or does he mean, If this is to be so, then, when I return, I 
will worship and give? What meaning would be in harmony 
with his state of heart at this time? Why did he propose to 
give in proportion of one-tenth? How can a Christian deter- 
mine how much to use upon self and loved ones, and how 
much to devote to the evangelization of the world? 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. Who advised Jacob to flee? 2. 
What reason had Jacob to flee? 3. Describe Jacob’s journey. 
4. What relatives was Jacob about to visit? 5. Give Jacob’s 
character. 6. How many stones were taken for a pillow? 7. 
Tell the dream. 8. Describe the steps leading to heaven. 
9. What experience of the day might suggest the steps in the 
dream? 10. Why was it fancied that angels needed steps to 
walk up and down upon? 11. How did God describe him- 
self? 12. Explain “ Abraham thy father.” 13. What was 
promised to Jacob as the head of a nation? 14. What was 
promised to Jacob, personally? 15. Find, in the lesson, sev- 
eral phrases used by Bunyan in the opening sentence of Pil- 
grim’s Progress. 16. What was Jacob’s first waking thought ? 
17. Repeat the passage about “house of God” and “ gate of 
heaven.” 18. How is that passage sometimes misquoted? 
19. Show how greatness awakens a certain dread. 20. Tell 
of the memorial stone. 21. Whence was the oil obtained? 
22. Meaning of Beth-el. 23. Give the substance of Jacob’s 
vow. 24. Distinguish between “vow” and “promise.” - 25. 
Name some advantages of systematic giving. 26, Explain, 
by this story, the following hymn, 

“Though, like the wanderer, 
The sun gone down, 
Darkness be over me, 
My rest a stone; 
Yet in my dreams I’d be 
Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee!” 

Superintendent's Questions—1. Who was the wanderer? 
2. Why did he tarry in Beth-el? 3. What was his pillow? 
4, Where did he sleep? 5. What did he see in his dream? 





HINTS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS. 


_BY JOSEPH B PHIPPS. 
Swot goadiwmedsa 


Seemaiens fore closing talk, with the use of the blackboard. 

1. The lives of the twin brothers, represented by diverging 
paths. Across Esau’s path, write the points of his character: 
Worldly, Brave, Adventurous, Careless, Reckless, Irrever- 
ent. Across Jacob’s path, write Shrewd, Faithless, Deceit- 
ful; then make a turn in the path, and mark it Beth-el, for 
that was the turning-point in Jacob’s life. From this place, 
run the lines of the path straight. 

2. The Ladder, and the Stony Pillow.—The application 
will be made from the lessons taught in the classes. 

3. The New Life; or, Consecration.—This subject, I think, 
you will find full of thought, plain of application, and the 
suggestions easy to follow. 

Before the school assembles, see that the blackboard has 
been made thoroughly clean, so that what you place on it will 
stand out clear and bright. Draw this diagram: 





me 
10 
TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN. 











Do not put anything else on the board. For colors, make 
the figures white, with red border; the sentence white, with 
blue border. 

You have now gained two things, One isa diiitlngpétin 
for the review ; and the other is an interested body of schol- 
ars, who wonder what it means. In the remarks which you 
make, confine them to the following heads, without going 
into the lessons taught from each one: 1. Characteristics of 
the twin brothers. 2. Cause of Jacob’s flight. 3. The vision. 
Lastly, take up the subject of Consecration, and announce that 
this is the lesson on the blackboard. 

Outline for Blackboard Talk.—Jacob has sinned, has re- 
pented, has prayed (Gen. 35 :,3) ; the prayer answered, and a 
life consecrated. What does he vow to give? (Point to the 
board.) Was it a conditional vow ? (See New Version.) Com- 
pare our lives with Jacob’s life, and make the application pex 
sonal. Havel not sinned? Have I repented? Havela 
knowledge of forgiveness? If so, what have I done for God? 
How much time do I give? How much of my income? 
Suppose I give one-tenth, that will not be all of the good I 
do, because my tenth is cumulative. What does the board 
say? “Ten times one is ten.” One-tenth of my time will 
influence the life of at least one other person for good, and 
that one will influence another; and thus my tenth will be 
multiplied over and over again. My money helps to Chris- 
tianize the world, and adds to its welfare. Every heathen 
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civilized and converted adds to the income of the church,— 
to help spread the gospel in heathen lands. 

Without the blackboard.—Use the above lesson by substi- 

tuting paper for a blackboard; or, use your hands, and let 
each finger represent onetenth. 
‘ In lesson talks from the stand, there are two things to learn. 
The first is how to begin, and the second is to know when to 
quit. The last is the most difficult. There are two things to 
avoid,—talking with disordered thoughts, and talking to a 
disordered school. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


PROGRESS IN GERMAN THEOLOGICAL 
THOUGHT 


The influence of German theological thought on the 
younger and rising generation of American teachers and 
preachers is so decided, and is growing so rapidly, that all 
who take an interest in the weal and woe of the theology 
and church of America must be able to understand and 
intelligently to judge at least the outlines and leading 
features of the theological researches in the land of 
scholars. Hundreds of young men from our land every 
year go to Germany to sit at the feet of the famous men 
of whom they have heard; and they return, if not enthu- 
siastic over German methods and research, at least greatly 
influenced by what they saw and heard. Moreover, our 
English and American publication houses are constantly 
issuing translations of leading German theological works; 
and in this way the investigations of German theology 
reach the mind and heart of those, also, who are not able 
to cross the ocean to listen to the lectures, 

The discussions in this department in the Fatherland 

have been and are, in character and method, entirely dif- 
ferent from what we are accustomed tosee among American 
scholars. With one feature of the controversies Ameri- 
can readers are quite familiar; namely, with the Old 
Testament discussions. But these are not the only, and 
certainly not the deepest and widest, problems that pro- 
voke debate in Germany. On the contrary, the meta- 
physical, psychological, and general problems that lie 
back of and at the bottom of all argumentation concern- 
ing special questions in this field, have been the more 
absorbing topics of controversy. Such specific doctrinal 
discussions as those called forth by the Andover troubles 
would, under present circumstances, be an impossibility 
inGermany. The interest in them would be entirely local, 
and confined to a circumscribed audience. On the other 
hand, those preliminary and abstract problems that pre- 
cede all theological research are there still open questions. 
‘The sources of human knowledge, the character and cer- 
tainty of this knowledge, the possibility or réality of a 
revelation and man’s knowledge of it, and questions of 
this sort are in the fore-front of discussion, 
“Not the least cause of this peculiar shape given to 
theological debate has been the promulgation of A. 
Ritschl’s peculiar views. The book here mentioned is by 
no means a new one; it appeared more than ten years 
ago. But it can confidently be stated that no work since 
the epoch-making publications of Schleiermacher at the 
beginning of the present century, has had such a mould- 
ing influence on German theological thought, or has 
gained for the writer so many and such enthusiastic 
pupils, as this and other smaller works have done for the 
famous «professor of Géttingen. In his leading theory, 
Ritschl builds entirely upon the philosopher Kant, and 
he formulates his fundamental propositions in this way : 
1. That from Christian dogmatics all metaphysics must 
be excluded. 2. That all religion and religious knowl- 
edge must be based upon ethical principles alone. What 
these two principles actually mean, can be seen from the 
fact, that Ritschi and his school either exclude from the 
domain of theological discussion altogether, or else deny, 
or modify essentially, nearly all the fundamentals of 
Christian doctrine. In other words, Ritschlism is nothing 
but a new form of an old error, a new formula for an old 
rationalism, whose peculiar terminology and boastful 
claim of being the only possible theology of the future 
have attracted many of the younger speculative minds 
among the German scholars. 

Over against this school, the conservatives have been 
doing valiant battle under the accepted leadership of 
Luthardt of Leipzig. One of the best, certainly the 
fullest and most profound, discussions of the problems 








*A. Ritschl, Die Carietlighe Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und 
Verséhnung. III. Bind 


F. H. R. Frank, Porariy der Christlichen Gewissheit. 
F. H. R. Frank, System der Christlichen Wahrheit. 2 Aufiage. 
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from this standpoint, are the two companion volumes of 
Frank, professor in Erlangen. He emphasizes the old 
truths of evangelical Christianity over against the claims 
of the Ritschl school, but in such a manner that he does 
not simply reproduce the thoughts and positions of the 
traditional conservative theology of the Reformation 
period, as this is done, for example, by Philippi, but 


With the ripest scholarship he also finds weapons for the 


truth in modern methods and modern investigations, and 
brings to the defense of scriptural truth a strong sword 
and a powerful shield. A translation of the System of 
Christian Certainty, by M. J. Evans, has just been pub- 
lished by T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 

In the meanwhile, however, earnest attempts are being 
made to bring the positions of these schools of thought 
to bear directly on the minds of theological students and 
pastors, and thus to make them an active agency in the 
spiritual life and government of the church. This is 
the leading object in the compilation of various series of 
text-books, commentaries, cyclopsdias, and other manuals 
by the advocates of the discordant views. From the 
conservative side nothing more convenient or useful has 
appeared than Zéckler’s Theological Handbook, which 
covers, in four volumes, all the leading theological depart« 
ments. He has secured the co-operation of a number 
of prominent conservative scholars in Germany, Switzer- 
land, and German Russia; and such is the excellency of 
the work that a second edition was soon called for, In 
these volumes are condensed, without the paraphernalia 
of bootless speculation, what may be considered the re- 
sults of the best and most careful and cautious scholar- 
ship of our day. A companion work to the Handbook 
is now in process of publication; namely, a short but 
complete commentary, from the same standpoint, on the 
whole Bible, under the editorship of Zickler and Strack. 

The new series of theological text-books, of which 
Holtzmann’s Introduction to the New Testament is the 
initial number, is openly confessed to be a rival of 
Zéckler’s. It proposes to teach the younger generation 
the “scientific” ideas about the Bible and theology. 
Strange to say, a theological hypothesis is “ scientific ” 
seemingly just in proportion as it departs from what the 
accepted convictions of centuries have been in the Chris- 
tian Church. Holtzmann has been lecturing and writing 
on the New Testament for nearly three decades, and has 
all along become more and more skeptical about the 
authenticity of the New Testament books. He accepts 
very little, if any more, than did Baur and the Tiibingen 
school, although he formulates his views differently. The 
theory of the origin of our three synoptic Gospels from 
one original collection of “Sayings of the Lord” (a view 
based upon the Papias Fragment preserved in Eusebius) 
has at least the interest of a literary curiosity. Of the 
other books of this series, only Harnack’s History of 
Dogmas has appeared (one volume), in which he. main- 
tains a serious difference between the views of primitive 
Christianity and the later theology of the church, The 
discussions on these and similar fundamental problems 
are being debated all along the line. It seems, however, 
from indications too evident and telling to be denied, 
that in theological discussion the conservative side, with 
its defense of old truth, though sometimes in a new 
form, is constantly gaining ground; just as it is an unde- 
niable fact that a strong tendency toward a return to the 
old faith of the fathers is one of the leading factors at 
present in the church life of the land of Luther. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


——__p———— 


ANOTHER INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL CONVENTION, 


National Sunday-school conventions have been a fea- 
ture of American Sunday-school work, at intervals, for 
now more than half a century. The first of these was 
held at New York, in 1832; the second at Philadelphia, 
in 1838; the third at Philadelphia, in 1859; the fourth 
at Newark, in 1869; the fifth at Indianapolis, in 1872; 
the sixth (known as the first International Convention) 
at Baltimore, in 1875; the seventh at Atlanta, in 1878; 
the eighth at Louisville, in 1881; the ninth at Toronto, 
in 1884, And now the tenth is called to meet at Chicago 
in 1887. 

Mr. B, F. Jacobs, who was so largely instrumental in 
securing the adoption of the uniform lesson plan in the 
American Sunday-school system, and who is the efficient 
chairman of the International Executive Committee, 
issues the following as the 


CONVENTION OALL. 


The Fifth International (Tenth National) Sunday-school Con- 
vention of the United States and Territories, and British North 
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American Provinces, will be held (D. V.) in the éity of Chicags, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, June 1, 2, and 3, 1887. 

The sessions of the ‘convention will’ be held in the building 
known as Battery D Armory, on Michigan Avenue, between 
Monroe and Adams Streets. Three sessions will be held daily : 
From 9,30 A. M. to 12 M.; from 2.80 to5 P. M.; and from 8 to 
10 in the evening. The morning sessions will be devoted to the 
business of the convention, and to receiving reports from the 
states, territories, provinces, and from foreign lands. The after- 
noon sessions, to reports and special addresses on, methods and 
management, The evening sessions, to addresses on general 
subjects connected with Sunday-school work. It is expected 
there will be an extra session for Primary workers, held in one 
of the public halls, under the direction of the National Primary 
Teachers’ Union, on one afternoon of the convention, 

The general programme outline, as adopted by the Executive 
Committee [at its meeting] held in August, 1886, is threefold; 
1. Ingathering, or the Sunday-school missionary and mission 
work. 2. Upbuilding, or the work of Sunday-school instruo- 
tion. 38. Uniting, or the work of Sunday-school organization. 
A detailed programme will be prepared and submitted in due 
time. 

Each state, territory, and province is entitled to one delegate 
for every forty thousand (40,000) of population or fraction of 
more than twenty thousand (20,000); delegates to be chosen by 
the state, territorial, or provincial interdenominational (not 
denominational) Sunday-school Associations, In case of failure 
to select, or where no organization exists, application may be 
made to the Chairman of the International Sunday-school 
Executive Committee. Members of the International Sunday- 
school Executive Committee, and of the Lesson Committee, are 
ex officio members of the convention and delegates. 

Delegates only will be entitled to participate in the business 
of the convention. Where persons appointed as delegates can- 
not attend, report should be made to the state, territorial, or 
provincial Executive Committee, or to the chairman of the 
International Sunday-school Executive Committee, to fill vacan- 
cies, as the privilege is not transferable. 

Entertainment will be provided, if desired, for all acoredited 
delegates (only) from Tuesday evening, May 31, to Saturday 
morning, June 4, provided the names of such delegates shall 
have been received by the Committee of Arrangements not later 
than Wednesday, May 25; the names of delegates to be sent to 
J. M, Hitchcock, secretary of Committee of Arrangements, 
148 Madison Street, Chicago. Where names are received ia 
time, cards of introduction will be returned, 

Delegates will report on arrival to the Committee at their 
rooms in the Battery building. The Committee will be in at- 
tendance from Tuesday evening, May 31. 

Reduced rates at the hotels will be granted to delegates und 
others attending the convention, at prices ranging from thrée 
dollars to one dollar per day. Upon request, received not later 
than May 26, the committee will secure rooms at the hotels. 

The building in which the sexsions will be held will acemn- 
modate between 4,500 and 5,609 persqns, It will be refitted to 
accommodate the convention; and, at the request of Suuday- 
school workers from other places, ia addition to the seats re- 
served for delegates, a limited uumber of seats will be reserved 
and sold to persons from other states or trom Illinois outside of 
Chicago, at $1.50 per seat, good for all the sessions of the eon- 
vention. Applications for reserved seaty. must be mace beture 
May 30. -The money received for seats, wikl be used towards 
the expenses of refitting. 

If it can be done under the new ,Jnterstate Railroad law, 
arrangements will be made for reduced rates over the various 
railroad lines, of which due notice will be given, 

The music of the convention will be under the direction of 
Mr. of Chicago. 

It is proposed that at this meeting action be taken to 
make the convention truly International by arranging for the 
co-operation of Sunday-school workeis th#éughout the world ; 
and, if thought desirable, to provide for a convention to be held 
in Europe at some future day. Sader! 

Sunda~-school organizations in all lands are requested to send 
statistiq nd reports to the Statistical Secretary, Lk. Payson 
Porter, 131 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, U.S. A., at as early 
a day as possible. 

All newspapers friendly to the Sunday-school cause are re- 
quested to publish this call. 

For the Executive Committee. 
B, F,. Jacogs, Chairman. 





Chicago, February 1, 1887. 





SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—While the Sunday-schools of America and England 
are studying Bible lessons about Egypt in the days of 
Abraham, and of Joseph, and of Moses, the Sunday- 
schools of Egypt are studying the same lessons as arranged 
forthem by the International Lesson Committee of 
America and England. Mrs. Giffen, the wife of one of 
the missionaries of the United Presbyterian Church, 
writing from Egypt to The Christian Instructor, says: 

They all use the “ International Lesson Leaf.” These leaves 
are printed here in Asyoot, and delivered into Mr. Giffen’s hands 
for distribution. Those who have never tried this work can 
scarcely understand the labor it involves, nor the time it takes. 
To count out the lessons for a month and prepare them for the 
post takes two of us the greater part ofa day. Then, in order 
to keep account of the different schools, they must each be sup- 
plied with roll-books ; and as we do not have these in Arabic, 
Mr, Giffen makes them by first writing a copy, ahd then ‘pris 
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ing from this on a gelatine pad as many copies 
aé are required, These little books are then 
covered with a cloth back, and one sent to each 
Sunday-school superintendent or manager, and 
returned at the end of each quarter. At the 
beginning of the past year the students in the 
college agreed to contribute toward the expense 
of printing enough lesson leaves to supply all 
the Sunday-schools in Egypt. During the past 
year their contributions for this special object 
amounted to $68.65; 2,100 leaves are now dis- 
tributed each week, We try to send one leaf 
for each two scholars, as that represents about 
the proportion that can read. 

—More and more generally are children 
in the Sunday-schools being taught to give 
gifts to the Giver of all good, on Christmas 
Day, instead of expecting to receive gifts 
from the Sunday-school itself, at that time. 
The superintendent of a country Sunday- 
school in Connecticut tells of the working 
of this better plan in his field. He sends 
a specimen card, which was issued to his 
scholars, inviting Christmas offerings, as 
follows: .“ Every scholar and teacher is 
requested to bring one or more books 
appropriate for a Sunday-school library, 
to be sent to a mission church among the 
Indians, at the request of Mrs. Steinfort, 
once a teacher in our Sunday-school.” Of 
the influence of this .invitation he writes: 
“On Sunday before Christmas, cards like 
the enclosed were circulated in our Sunday- 
school, and the result thus far is over two 
hundred and fifty good bound books (and 
they still keep coming in) and ten dollars 
in money. We sent one large box of books 
and clothing to Kansas, another box of 
books is about ready to be sent to Southern 
Minnesota, and a third is being collected 
for the Sunday-school at West Avon, Con- 
necticut, Where this book business will 
end, I cannot predict; for there seems to 
be no limit to the supply. If other Sun- 
day-schools would take up this matter, all 
the schools in the West could be furnished 
with libraries. Besides this, it would be a 
real blessing to the scholars and teachers 
whiose homes are full of good books which 
may thus be put touse. It is wonderful 
to see how the spirit of giving grows, and 
what a little push will do. That which our 
small country school has done, can be re- 
peated by hundreds of others.” The report 
of this country Sunday-school shows that 
with a total membership of, say, 275, the 
contributions mir fedrly $850 pér 
annum, being an average of more than 
three dollars for; each member. The an- 
nual contributions have increased, without 
any large increase in membership, from 
$159.61 in 1879, to $847.23 in 1886. 


EVANGELISM. 

—There are fewantelligent working-men 
who do not read the daily papers; but the 
daily papers are not as yet urging work- 
ing-men to church attendance. The New 
York City Mission Society therefore urges 
elergymen of various denominations “ to 
write plain, brief, incisive articles on the 
Christian religion and the relation of the 
Church to the working people, and insert 
one every day, for a period of six months, 
in each of the daily penny papers. It 
would undoubtedly do much to remove the 
indifference and prejudice which now pre- 
vail among working people.” 

—In more than one of the American 
cities there are special missions among the 
population of a particular nationality. In 
Chicago, for example, there is a move- 
ment of this kind known as the Bohemian 
Boys’ Union. Mr. K. A. Burnell, the 
evangelist, says of this undertaking: “The 
Rev. Mr. Adams and his entire family 
(six children) are most effective mission- 
aries among the 15,000 Bohemians in south- 
west Chicago. Finding himself unable to 
hold the boys in hisSunday-school between 
the ages of eleven and seventeen, and un- 
able to sechre the attendance of many, he 
invited me to make special effort in their 
behalf One of the Bohemian colporteurs 


visitations. Two weeks were given, with 
boys’ meetings nearly every evening. An 
organization was effected, officered among 
the boys themselves, with an adult leader, 
patient. and wise and motherly, Mrs. 
Adams being chosen to this place. They 
meet weekly, opening with Scripture read- 
ing and prayer, closing with singing and 
use of Lord’s Prayer or Psalm 23, They 
invite some one to address them now and 
then upon practical subjects, as ‘Coal, and 
how to mine it,’ ‘Salt: where does it 
come from?’ ‘Tobacco is always bad,’ 
‘Beer is evil, and only evil.’ They vote 
and do business in a parliamentary way, 
and they are growing.” 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
108,000 copies. Advertisers are free to exumine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is 75 cents per line, with discounts of 
JSrom 5 per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


For Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, 
and diseases of the Bronchial tubes, no better 
remedy can be found than “ Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches.” Sold everywhere. 25 cents 
a box. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in headache 
and mental exhaustion. Dr. N. S. Read, 
Chandlersville, Il., says: “I think it a rem- 
edy of the highest value in mental and ner- 
vous exhaustion, attended with sick-headache, 
dyspepsia, diminished vitality, ete.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





is a perfume whieh has noequal. Among the aristoc- 
racy it has taken the place of every other scent, and 
all ladies of any pretension to social standing invari- 
ably use it.” 


SPURGEON'S 


“TREASURY OF DAVID 


Is the most important and _ practical commentary of 

the age on the Paatus. Philip Schait, D.D. 7th 

(final) volume (with index to entire work) just ready. 
Per volume, cloth, $2. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey Street, New York. 


Four New Nevels for 15 Cents. 


4 NEW NOVELS. 


All complete in the MARCH NUMBER of the 
FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY. 


Only 15 cents. Of all newsdealers, or 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., New York. 














Cent Book for 12 Cents! 


A 2S 
EUREKA RECITATIONS, Sisht™ynversnow 


Each num- 
ber contains nearly 100 selections, by Mrs. Anna Ran- 
dall-Diehl, and bound in four-color lithograph cover. 

ed for 12 cents each, or the eight for 75 cents, by 
J.8. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 31 Rose Street, New 
York. Send for them. 


BRYANT’S LIBRARY OF POETRY. 


2,000 choice selections from 700 authors. Illustrated. 
Wanted, a cultivated lady to take orders for this 
standard work. Sells continually and rapidly. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York. 


MR. GEORGE W. CABLE is represented in the 
March CENTURY (ready March 1) by acomplete 
novelette, “Grande Pointe,”a story of rare beauty 
and simplicity.The § illustrations are byKemble. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


SCHOLARS QUARTER LY. 














20 Cents a Year. Send for sample copy. 
Howard Gannett Pab. Co., Boston, Mass. 


‘acted as interpreter in my house-to-house | 


The Gazette (London) says: “ Lundborg’s Edenia, 


Labberton’s 


New Historical Atlas 


and GENERAL History. 1 vol. (8 X 11 
inches), 312 pages, 198 colored maps, 30 charts. 
Cloth, $2.40. 

It contains for the first time maps of especial 
value to all biblical students on 


OLD TESTAMENT TIMES. 


*T have found the maps for the history of the 
ancient Orient especially interesting.’’—Dr. Ep- 
WARD MEYER. 


‘*Admirable both in design, in accuracy, and in 
execution.’’—Prof. A. H. SAYCE. . 


“There is nothing I have ever seen that can 
compare in clearness with this series of charts and 
maps, Every siudent of secular or of sacred history 
ought to have a copy.’’—Rev. A. F, SCHAUFFLER. 

“This book has something to say that every edu- 
cated man wants to know.’’—Rev. CHARLES 8. 
ROBINSON. 


TOWNSEND MAC COUN, Pub., 
150 Nassau St. (Tract Society Building), N. Y. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


FOR 
MALE and MIXED QUARTETS, for 
QUARTET CHOIRS. and 
SOCIAL SINGS. 








FOR MALE VOICES. 


Amphion (5 books) #; Arion (5 books) $4; War- 
monmin (5 books) $2.50: Apoilo §2; oyiston 
Club Collection 31.50: Cross’ Part Songs 60 
cts.; Emerson’s Quartets and Choruses til c.: 
Male Voice Glee Book $1; Mendels<ohn’s 
‘ Four-Part Songs 60 cts.; Sanger-Fest £1.38 ; 
Dow’s Sacred Quartets $1.75; Male Voice 
Choir 0 cts.; and American Male Choir 80 cts. 


These contain a great variety of the best of Male 
Voice music. 


FOR MIXED VOICES. 


Baumbach’s Quartets$1.75 ; and his New Col- 
l¢ction #1.75; Kuck’s Motet Colicction §: 
and his Second Motet Collection £2; Emer- 
sou’s Concert Seleciions $1; Dow's Re- 
sponses and Sentences ») cts. 


; Thomas’ 
nered 


Ss: Quartets £1.75: Emerson's Sacred 
Prarsets 31.75: Shepard Church Collection 
$i; Strachauer’s Church Music $1: Church 
Offering $1.33; Dressier’s Sacred Selections 
$1.50. Sterling good books, widely used. 


Send for descriptions. Any book mailed for price. 


OLIVER DITSON & C0,, Boston 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


Rev. Dr. Hitchcock’s New HIymn and Tune 
Book, entitled 


Carmina ++. 


+ &SJanclora 


Is. segnrded, the best book for public worship in our 
evangelical churches. Please send for a copy’ for 
examination, Terms for introduction are most 
favorable. 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
New York and Chicago. 


WHY NOT TRY 


CGEM OF CEMS, 


THE GREAT STANDARD 


_SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK 








—oF THE— 
NINETEENTH CENTURY ? 
300,000 already sold! 

8 en copy, r cover, 25c.; boards, 35c.; 
and $30 per banived. Pe 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


ASA.HULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


iF YOU WISH FOR A COOD 


Tiymnal for your Sunday-school send for sample copy of 
Hymns & Tunes ron me Children orm Church 


a MUSIC AND woane. anata WORDS om. ™ 
ngle copy, post; ~ ngle copy, pos . 

Perhunarsa. va Solan | Pew hundred, 00 
JOHN R. RYE, Ir., Publisher, 43S. 4th St., Philadelphia. 


Welcome Songs for Sunday-schools, 


Words and music, costs but $5.00 per 100 copies. Large 
enough collection for any school. Four separate num- 
bers issued. Send for sample conies. 5 cents for each 
number. F. H. REVELL, Publisher. Chicago. 


EW CHURCH MUSIC.—Bonum Estin F, 0c. 
Cantate Dominoin F,25c. Deus Misereatur, E 
flat,12c. Benedic Anima Mea, C, lic. All composed 
by Fred Maxson. Evening Prayer, H. Leslie Morse 
. Any of above mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of 
given price. Stamps received. Address W. H. BONER 
& Co., Music Publishers, 1102 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


6 9» Caps the climax in 8S. S. music 
GATES AJAR books. Unlimited praisefrom 
the religious press, ministers, S. 5. sup’ts, choristers, 


etc. Samplecopies, ssc. $3.60 perdoz. $30 per hundred. 
J. H. KORZUNEN ABE SONS, Harrisburg, Pa. 

















““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


BOOKS BOUGHT! BOOKS BOUGHT! 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


NO, 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET, 
store below Market Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 





PICY BREEZES; favorite hymn-book—has 
fifteen services on special 
subjects, and a large number of primary songs. 
35 cents each, $3.60 per dozen. 
J. J. HOOD, 1018 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Chureh and 8S. 8. Music Pab. Co.’s 


Easter Greeting—The Resurrection. 


An exceptionally fine service for Easter. Sample 
copy, 5 cents, $4 per hun, 710 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 





PAGE SUNDA Y-SCHOOL Catalegue 
Free. Lib , Scripture text cards, 





* and supplies of all xe most com, 
list ever : and net 
GOODENOUGH & W' 122 Nassau St, N. Y. 








ATHERED JEWELS. THE 
popularS.S.Sin’g Book for 1837. By A. O@DEN 


nae Rete, Soret core, Seen Spocimaen page ae 





FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


—_-—-~-— 


DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHARACTER. 


[N. A. Calkins, in The School Journal.] 


Character, whether good or bad, is 
mainly the result.of habits of thought and 
action. It is the product of growth, the 
nature of which is largely determined by 
the active influences that surround the 
child’s early life. Character is fostered by 
freedom; but it needs a wise, restraining 
influence to insure its healthy growth. 
Freedom for the boy and freedom for the 
man must be adapted to their widely 
differing conditions. The nature of the 
freedom cannot be the same in both cases, 
The man has already attained self-control ; 
the boy has yet to acquire it. The man’s 
habits and his character have been formed; 
the boy has yet to form his habits, and to 
establish his character. The man has 
learned to be guided by his judgment and 
experience, while the boy lacks both, and 
acts chiefly from impulse and desire. The 
boy needs to be trained in the proper use 
of freedom, and in self-direction, in order 
to develop a sound character, as much as 
he needs to be trained in the proper use of 
food and drink and exercise to develop a 
sound body. 

Prohibitions alone will not inspire -a 
single good impulse, nor secure the de- 
sired results in the development of char- 
acter. The. child must be taught to 
discriminate between the right and the 
wrong in conduct, and must be led to dis- 
tinguish those acts that are beneficial to 
himself and to others, from those that are 
injurious. The child does not know what 
is good for himself; therefore he must be 
made to feel sufficient restraint at the out- 
set to cause him to set out in the right 
way, and to guard -him-from straying.into 
wrong paths. Freedom should be extended 
to him as soon and as far as he learns to 
see it without injury to himself or to others. 
He should not be governed so much and 
so long as to leave no.opportunity for the 
development of self-control and proper 
self-guidance. 

While the development of good charac- 
ter is dependent upon proper attention.on 
the part of parents and of teachers to the 
foregoing conditions in child nature, the 
responsibility of the teacher, in view of 
these facts, in relation to character devel- 
opment, becomes one of very great impor- 
tance. The teacher must look for the 
occasions and the means for giving suitable 
training in the development of character 
in the daily incidents of school, and in 
those occurrences that are common to 
children, and these should be used with 
thoughtful care as to the effect of the les- 
son upon the pupils. 

The best time for leading a child to see 
and approve the right in conduct, is the 
moment when he is himself the sufferer ; 
not when he has been the wrong-doer.. His 
own relations to the case, as the wronged 
one, will cause him to feel strongly what 
is right, and lead him to approve the do- 
ing of that which would be just. Should 
he subsequently become the aggressor, to 
remind him of the occasion when he was 
the sufferer under similar conditions, and 
of his own feeling at that time, would be 
a ready means for convineing him of his 
own error in the case before him. First, 
endeavor to make pupils themselves feel 
that which is right, noble, and good in 


each case, before attempting an appeal to 


their reason or understanding. 

Children do not comprehend precepts on 
morals, goodness, and virtue, but they may 
readily be made to understand what is 
meant by these qualities through practical 
illustrations in the acts of others. Do not 
attempt to teach these things by lectures 
or talks about their importance. Seek 
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rather appropriate opportunities for the 
use of suitable examples to illustrate the 
moral lessons you would teach, and lead 
the pupils to make the desired application 
to their own conduct and to the conduct 
of others. Discuss with them the charac- 
ter of conduct described in their reading 
lessons, and thus develop in them the 
ability to discriminate justly between the 
right and the wrong in their own conduct, 
Thus aim to lead children to feel and ap- 
prove the right, and to despise the wrong, 
—to love virtue and loathe vice. Arouse 
in them noble desires, feelings of kindness 
toward others, admiration for truthfulness 
and honesty, through the medium of school 
incidents and of stories told or read. Ex- 
hibit that which is right for imitation, 
rather than the wrong for warning. 

After and in addition to such training 
in the development of character, the 
memorizing of brief sentiments relating 
to truth, right actions, noble conduct, and 
other virtues will become as fruitful seed 
in prepared soil. 


EASTER MUSIC 


A New Easter Service arranged by 
HBBayW We ee RHXHORD, 


EasTER MORNING 


footine 











hevecting, and instructive Responsive 
ierporsed th new and pretty carols by 


patconepe H. P. DAN s 
PAOLO CAMP IGLIO and J. B. RRAY. 


Price, 5 cts. each, or 50 cts. a dozen by mail, ppemipaaas 
@4 a hundred by express, charges rd prep 


Wealso call attention tothe followin 
BEAUTIFUL SERVICES 
th Carols, issued in former years : 
The ween Christ, Easter Chimes, He is Risen, 
The Easter Angels, The Story of the Resurrection. 
Price of each, same as for “EASTER MORNING.” 


Sena for a com lete list of Easter Music of every 
description. on application. 


‘THE JOHN C CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0., 
Atd 19 Bast 16th Street, New York City. 


New Easter Music. 


CHRIST THE EXALTED. 


42 soapicel ona ne rengens nsive service for Bente parnaie, 
By J rice, § cents; $4.00 per 














THE STORY OF EASTER. 


By the Rev. F. N. PeLovuser. A musical ane respon- 
sive service. Price, 5 cents each ; $4.00 per 100, 


OUR PRIMARY CLASS PRAYER. 


By FaitH LATIMER. $3, _ 100. A amend of the 
4 designs mailed on receip’ tof 15 cents, 


Golden Texts and Bible Gems, 1887. 


In a neat little book of 82 pages, Only £2.00 per 10¢ 
copies, 





Send to us for an ing and everything you want in 
the Sunday-school hag low prices. Promptattention 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 


116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


FOR EASTER. 


“ Christ Triumphant.”—2 san nig hamde ture: 


Raster Sunday. A strong pas inspiriting service 
by the Rev. RopErtT Lowry. 


Price, 64 per 100; 5 ots. each by mail 
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Easter Annual No. 11.—Xev,2n4 orisinal & 


ter Carols by able co ro 
Very useful for 8u 


Nos. 1 to 10 also furnished same price. 
Price, $4 per 100; 5 cts. each if by m 





A fine assortment of Easter Anthems from 5 cent 
to 35 cents each. 


A complete catalogue of Faster music, service: 
carols, anthems, etc., sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New York 


Chicago House, 81 Randolph St. 


BEAUTIFUL EASTER MUSIC 


—EMMA PITT’S felony agg se _ 


Beautiful Morning. 16p -» $4.00 per 100. 
ee of the Resurrect ban 16 pp. 5e,, $4.0 
rl 


pe 
Early Dawn. 16 pp. 5c., $4.00 per 1°0. 
Easter Service Annual. 5ic., $4.00 per 100, 


We invite your examination. Send 20c. (stamps) to 


EMMA PITT, 


631 N. Carey Street, BALTIMORE, MD, 


“‘ THE GLORIOUS HOPE.” 

EASTER: new carol service, by 
. C. HAZARD. 

oe JOHN W. TUFTS. 


i 
ap EER eM Ee 


tgp 6 
and Chicago. 




























































A New Book by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


THE MERRY MEN: 


And other Tales and Fables. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 35 cents. 


This new volume of stories by the author of “ The 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr, Hyde” and “ Kid- 
napped ” will be read with eagerness by Mr, Steven- 
son's wide spuseivuency of readers on this side of the 
Atlantic. He has taught the English- pending worl 
to expect in everything which comes from his han 
the flavor of a strong and fascinating personality, and 
the charm and distinction of a literary style of a very 
unusual quality. 


AN ADDITION TO 
THEODOR MOMMSEN’S 


HISTORY OF ROME. 
THE PROVINCES OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Translated, with the Author’s Sanction and Addi- 
tions, by William P. Dickson, D.D., LL.D., Profes- 
sor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow. With 
Ten Maps by Professor Kiepert. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. 


Since the completion of Professor Mommsen's His- 
tory of the Roman Republic, thirty years ago, the 
author’s researches have made him ‘the master of 
fresh and valuable facts concerning the subject races 
of the Empire, and all matters iy rtaining to the gov- 
ernment of the provinces, their internal administra- 
tion, and their mutual relations. {n these volumes ne 
now presents in popular form the results of thiss 
and unique information, leaving for future trea’ 
the intervening period between the close of his cas 
a and this account of the Provinces of the 

pire, 


HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


DESCARTES AND HIS SCHOOL. *” viSdizer. 


Translated from the Third and Revised German 
Edition by J. P, Gordy, Ph.D., Professor of Peda- 
gogics in Ohio University. Edited by Noah Porter, 
D.D., LL.D. 1 vol., 8vo, $8.50. 


Kuno Fischer’s account of the life and writings of 
Descartes, and his exposition of Descartes’ doctrine 
ond its development by other philosophers, is univer- 
sally conceded to be the fullest and ablest work on the 
subject. He has the rare art of combining the French 
lucidity of exposition with German thoroughness and 
profundity, and his work is therefore always readable 
and spirited, as well as exhaustive. 

Defended ina 


REALISTIC PHILOSOPHY.  puntSsopnic Series, 


By JAMES McCOSH, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Princeton College. 2vols., 12mo. Vol. I., Exposi- 
tory ; Vol. I1., Historical and Critical. Each, $1.50. 


In these two volumes Dr. McCosh has collected his 
discussions of the prin re te pesosonre questions of 
the day, formerly issu Philosophie Series, 
which, the Independent fale _ cy not unlikely to prove 
in the end me A fpefa popular xr service which Dr, 
McCosh the cause of tight thinking 
and to sound iaeaey of life.” 


FOR SALE BY 





“Scribner's Magazine makes a strong claim upon 
the taste of cultivated readers, being high in the 
standard of tts contrthutions, yct simple and tasteful 
in its make-up, with ilustraiions well chosen and 
admirably drawn."’—Boston GLOBE. 


25 Cents a Number; $8.00 a Year 











Scribner's Macazine 
For March. 


CONTENTS. 


PORTRAIT OF M. THIERS. Frontispiece. 
Engraved from the painting by Healy, in the 
possession of ex-Minister Washburne. 


THE STABILITY OF THE EARTH. By 
Professor N. 8. SHALER. With illustrations 
drawn by Meeker, Davis, Tuyner, Gibson, 
and Robinson. 


AUNT FOUNTAIN'S PRISONER. (A 
Story.) By JoEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE SIDGE 
AND COMMUNE OF PARIS. Third 
Paper—THE COMMUNE—By E. B. Wasu- 
BURNE, ex-Minister to France. With illus- 
trations by Howard Pyle, T. de Thulstrup, 
Maynard, Davis, and others. 


SETH’S BROTHER'S WIFE.—Chapters 
X.-XII. By HaroLp FREDERIC. 

THE STORY OF A NEW YORK 
HOUSE.—III._ By H.C, Burner. Illus- 
trated by A, B, Frost. 

ANINTERLUDE. (Poem.) R. ARMYTAGE, 


THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. By Ep- 
WARD J. LOWELL. With illustrations from 
photographs of the Tapestry. 


THE RESIDUARY LEGATEE; OR, 
THE POSTHUMOUS JEST OF THE 
LATE JOHN AUSTIN. Part Second.— 
THE CODICIL. By J. 8. of DALE. 

BALLADE OF THE PENITENTS. 
(Poem.) By ANDREW LANG. 

WHAT IS AN INSTINCT? By Professor 
WILLIAM JAMES, 


FATHER ANDREI; THE STORY OF A 
RUSSIAN PRIEST. By Rospert GoRDON 
BUTLER. 


“CORDON !” (A Story.) By T. R. SULLIVAN, 
ALL DEALERS. 








Mailed upon receipt of price. Remittances should be made by check or money order to 


CHARLES SCRIGNER'S SONS, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, N.Y, 





CHOICE BOOKS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL READING. 


Little Fishers and their Nets. 7 
12mo, cloth, illustrated. $1.50. A new story by is 
favorite author, full of power and enthusiasm in 
good work. 

Six O'Clock in the Eveni y “ Pansy. 
12mo, ae. illustrated, 60 vomiting: ipittal sor $0 
told each evenin; ng from Bible texts, by a wise grand- 

ma, to a group of children. 










re, By (Margases Bie ney. 12ma, c! 

25. 35, NK Mtlering te rance story Fs Tan an. 
sweet inSuence a chi wf on @ man tressling with 
weakness and tempta 

Stories and Pictu aoe from t Life of 
Jesus. By ‘‘Pansy.” l2mo, cloth, il nstrated. 75 
— The “old, o id story” by oy with such fresh- 

to meet the wants of the child-mind; with 
Carenty-tour vivid full-page pictures, 

Soldier and Servant, By Ella M, Baker. 12mo, 
pow 1,25, A fascinating Bory of girl ie at home 
ac school. The heroine has @ high standard, 
an tries bravely to live up to it, 


BERS OF THE SCHOOL. 


Gratenbe age le. By the Rev. Reuven Tho: 

12mo, clot ita hur ch life portrayed with mi 

gled sharity tat paws humor and earnestness. 
Etchings from Two Lands, By Clara Arthur 
Mason, 16mo, alorhe illustrated. $1.00. Much inter- 
ebting information about Japan is mingled with a 
+ ual s heart and home life in this attractive 
volume. 


Ss. S. LIBRARIES, 


Pansy’s Primary Library, 30 vols., $7.50. 
The New Pansy Primary Library, 2 vols.,%. 


Franklin Street, BOSTON. 








ING JOSIAH ALLEN's WIFE. 


Pay napsdessathon, ost fon srdereaaveees a 
lishers, 31 Rose Street, New York 











new book containing plans 
‘aia specifications for 25 houses, 


all giten, Ws from 2 rooms Tics 
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postpaid for 50. in stamps. veakeLis KLIN BEWS Ww. fon puiiaDs 


Invaluable zine 
THE ILLUSTRATOR. Tatatmationsl’ Lemoes 
Monthy. 82-48 pages. Meloted, ta see fone ppractical. 
itorials, expository notes, p' 
can Ay ‘central thoug’ hts, rider text rat litutteavious 
or young people’ 6 meetings, gto 6 conts 
60 cents per year. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “BEN HUR.” 


THE FAIR GOD: 


A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico, 
By LEW WALLACE. 600 pages. $1.50. 


We do not hesitate to say that “The Fair 
God” is one of the most powerful historical 
novels we have ever read. The scene where in 
the sunrise Montezuma reads his fate, the dance- 
scene, and the entry of the Spaniards to the 
capital, are drawn in a style of which we think, 
few living writers capable; and the battles are 
Homeric in their grandeur. —LondonAthenawm, 

In all the accessories to a complete historical 
romance, the author has perfected himself down 
to minutest details. Every feature of Aztec 
civilization necessary to render his task com- 
plete has been yey ah — and grandly: 
set forth.—New York 

Take the poems of ia the “ Tales of the 
Thousand and One Nights,” the novels of Kings- 
ley and Bulwer, the historical romances of 
Scott, with the songs of Byron and Moore, blend 
them all in one, and the reader may form some 
vt of this really great novel.— Chicago Inter- 

cean, 


*,*% For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN; & €0,, Boston, 
White | Social | Mothers’ 
Cross | Purity | Meetings 
Tracts. | Series.| Series: 


U 3cts. each. | 3 ocentseach. (Samples, ic.each. 
«$2 per 100. | $2.00 per 100. |60 cents per 100. 











Miss Willard’s new eee Cross Ma 
res Be how to 0 p.cepanize, & 8 cents. a rpubtised 
Pubilening House 


GEO. 0. HALL, 761 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


f ‘Send for Cottatogne of 
f best 8. 8. Requisites, 
2 8S: Maps, Cards, &c, 
A. i. ELLERS & & v0. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
LODGE FURNITURE 


BAXTER C.SWAN 


Manufacturer, 
244-246 N. Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Write for catalogue, 
aay” Mention this paper, 


> Shaw, Aplin & Co 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


' 2Y Sudbury Street, 
Send for Catalogues. BOSTON, 


CHUR Hrurniture 

i, elise on I T UR E 
M e '° 

8, SMALL a2 © ufacture - Roses ee. 


CH U RCH Furniture, Stained 
Glass, MeiaiWork, J, & R. LAMB 
Fonts,Embroidery, §.$.Banners | 69 Carmine St.,N. Y. 


Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Send for illustrated price-list, ©, A, 
HART & OO.,, 133 N. 3d Street, Philadelphia, 


Ask aay Funder -cohesl ot ere ne house for 


=| BIBLE LESSON: PICTURE. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells hy Copper and Tin for Churches, 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, ¥ 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Grade of B 


this paper. 
weet LIGHT 
"8 Patent phe gem 


caper ar give ro 
- for Churches. Ley tes 


Don't be deceived eS r a ioe 
LP. FINK, By Me Wo % 


THE VE 
Church nr ee 
OIL, GAS or ELECTRIC. 
Wheelor Hedlcotors and 
Reflector Chandeliers 
for conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 





























Hand-books free. 




































Established 1867. 





20 Washington 8 0d b. iano D6. 
Boston. "in | Chicago, I,” 





ce. Wor’ three subscriptions at 60 na A each, one copy 
lone Mistakes Sended (pr $1.00) sent free. 
e Illustrator, mdapotia Minn. 


Bushnell’s § Portable Letter Copying Book 


Isa Cop; ik and Press combined. matt pee. 
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CHURCH LICHTS. 


Kerosene Chandeliers, Brackets. Pulpit Sat 
H 4 N Russet & Da¥, 42 Barclay St Y “4 
Giassware, Lamps, and Fixtures, Send pRypo' 


BAILEY REFLECTORS FOR CHURCHES 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES je pobuahes weekly 
At the following rates, which include postage; 

ONE COPY, $2.00 n year. The same price per copy 
for any number ¢ of copies less than tive, ‘loa new sub- 
sertber, half price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1. 00 a year. To new sabscribers, half price (50 


cents), 
CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, aud half price g cents) for new, The 
tal number of both uld and new together to be not 
lewa than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
bid subscribers, and tet ice (68 cents) for new, The 
tal number of both aud uew together to be not 
less than ten, 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
oki subscribers, and half at ice (50 cents) for new, The 
total number of both and uew together to be not 
lees than twenty. 

Ma school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 

nd wishes, u pon fonewing, , form a larger one ut a 

wer rate, ‘it \s of course free to do so. 

FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
malier schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
bave the benefit of the ‘very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and halt price 
(0 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 

aupers be accom muted by a statement that the num- 
rof copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school, This does not 
mean that every feacher must actually be a subscriber, 
but thatthe number of copies ordered imust not be 
Jess than the full number ef teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be nsked to join the club, In or- 
der to secure the required nwaber. Any number of 
hn excess of the required uaspes m 


Gu 


for at the same rate, Teac ng to the 
same household may be counted as ONE ‘on making such 
@ statement of the number of*teachers in a school, For 


bps aad If there are seVen teachers in a school, two 

hom belong to one household, and three tO sii 
ther, the club subscription need not be for more than 
ur copies, in order to xec@re the low rate. 

WHO ARE “ NEW’’ SUBSCRIBERS? eater sub- 
scriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 

time during the past two "eg 

@ shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a housebold to another in order to get the reduction 
red to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional periit wes by or for other members 
of the household will betaken at the half rate. 

FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Auy person 
forming a ane of either grade (whether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new tegether, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy see, excepting in the case 
ao any club for less than ten copies formed on the 

Small Sch lan (given above). When very large 

_e —— shall be entitled to one 

r every twenty subscribed for. 

HOW CLUB hy ARE MAILED. The papers for for 
aclub will be sent either to the individual 

® members, or ina age to one address, wad 

tothe preference of subscribers, ‘The papers fora 
Should all go to one post-ottice, although in cases 
1 get their 

ffice, and others in the 


A a  Bortion of re. teachers of @ sc! 
mail «mi: r from o 
e ‘chook t theirs another, the papers will 


sent acco al 
itTerent schools Sy not to untfe in the forming ofa 
winieve pric school should have its own club, at 
wn price A ak humbér of copies taken entittes it, 
the school should be mentioned in 


a itions may be made at any time to a club—such 
eae tional subscriptions to xm re at the same time 

club as 2 ony ordered, each subscriber 
Faas Prorat the time that he is to receive the 


thipscribers asking to have the direction:of a r 
ngea should be careful to name not only the yo 
ce to which they wish it neat, but also the one 4 
Ss it a ney) sent, All addresses should include 


tate. 
Ifa . club eabecription LJ ponerse by some other Ee 
gon than the one who se =e Resviow subscriptio 
reon will oblige t the publisher by statin that 
oo ode] year hy for ta. ros war pie ace hort @ one 


ntl iEnALF. “RAT ofr Detamse of 
lef that no iefous advertising outlay 
ae be made than ats r securi as oe trial of the 


BE oe yeor i Saw Sotegteees, is entitled to the half rate 


t'any subscriber a 
the The paper. whi for, iat t Teo) — 


noy berate 
est. 
for a club orl tavarinble te diese tued at the 
iration of the ep vecri scription. Renewals should 
ie be made-ge : 
able all 


copies of any one tssue of , to en- 
@ teachers ofa school to caganioate will be 
sent free, upon appliantiony 


GRE AT BRITAIN. 


wh 


eesrs. Hodde ternoster Row, 
Mn mC Gc will recat ely ait yeosly a 
a post r pails Niece a, Rchoot’ Times the pape 
» « to the 
teribers) a e@ foll by relee'! sede - sub 
Fat the . to 4.co) . Wea each. 
“  6to9 . 8s.6a, “ 
10 copies and upwattt’, 73.6a, “ 


When a number of copies are thus taken, the rs 
= = sent either aingiy to the > len aee ~ 7 mel 


to one ad ever may be pre- 
y the subscribers, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walsiut Street, Philadelphia, 
pibawe cc . 


: N’S 
A rye Rollers: 3 vow 











Stell 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


at morte asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
ndorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
fiw ‘. 





ace ht to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
Witt BERGER, Prop., 283 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


“The best is aye the cheapest.” 
Avoid imitations of and substitutes for 


SAPOL IO 


XQUISITE AND LASTING 








COLGATE & CO.’S 
| TOME IT SOAPS _ 


DYEING 245485355 


8 W. léth oes, New York 
7 Temple Place, 8 ay 
STAZEN. ISL ND Fan Dyeing Estab- 
sLaxp ert, Nevunwe & Co, 5 &7 


ie eth St a St. Phila, 43.N. Charles 84) 
pale tein as Died net Sonnet Mention this paper. 


ee 





PEARLINE 


Has distanced all rivals for all washing and cleaning purposes. 
Use it as directed and you 

Will Save time, labor, drudgery, and produce unequaled 
results, --_PEARLINE does away with most of the rubbing, so it 
does away with the worst of the wear of clothing and paint. 


THE PROOF, 


Imitations of Pearline are many and dangerous. Some 
are peddled—some give prizes. The evil results from the use 
of these, hurt the reputation of a worthy article. 

In the face of all this, more Pearline was consumed in 1886 
than any previous year, and by a class of intelligent, economical 
people, who discern the false economy in the use of. peddler’s 
goods, prize packages, and cheap stuffs. 


Don’t you think you had better try Pearline fairly and 
squarely ? 


Manufactured only by James Pyle, New York. 


Pearline makes hard water soft. 


a CARD TO LADIES. 


The manufacturer of COBB’S COMPLEXION SOAP would 
respectfully invite your attention to the merits of this—zhe most 
valuable toilet luxury ever yet produced. Its daily use will keep 
your hands from chapping; produce a healthful, clear complex- 
ton, and leave the skin as soft as velvet. 

— This Soap by its purity and 9 
MOTH ERS cnelener. So’ eusnantin’ for BABY Ss BATH. 

Letters like the following are constantly being received, proving that the merits of 
the soap are cordially recognized : 

“For the enclosed please send me 6 cakes of ‘Cobb’s Complexion Soap,’ by mail. rt have 
wery tender skin and have found your soap far superior to all others [ have ever used.” 
ins. FRANK HAMILTON, Washington, LD. C. 

“I recommend its use to my patrons, especially tor young children = 4. Punasve, M.D 
os .D. 

6 heh dee x ead ats Tore eres ‘Dav. ‘Dw. in the mouth D., Boston, Mass. 


ist for a Free Sample Cake for trial and the Book on the “Care of the 
n.” Both sent by wall for 6 cents postage. 


A. = COBB, 33 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 
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KEYSIONE S37 
OVER 300,000 IW {W ACTUAL ACTUAL USE: 


AGENTS. "WANTED. 





weer Reo i 
CHAPPED 


— AN D—— 


Sealy Skin 


PREVENTED BY 


Giticura 
~$ So ap é- 


NORTURING SKIN BLEMISHES, ROUGH, 
ears a scaly, and reddened skin and hands, 

are speedily overcome by that most exquisite of 
He euutifiers, the CUTICURA MEDICATED TOILET 








it ratinulates the sebaceous glands to pour out the 
sebum or oily matter designed to lubricate the skin 
and scailn.and keep them healthy, and thus pre- 
vents blackheads, pimples, and many forms of skin 
blemishes not affected y any other soap. 

For preserving, freshening, and_ beautifying the 
complexion anc ‘skin, and imparting that velvety 
softness and whiteness of the hands so much de- 
sired, it is incomparably superior to all other Skin 
Beautitiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
Porre:: DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

&3> Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


BABY’ 





Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
fie ad by Cuticc RA MEDICATED Soap. 








L —— Watertown, N. Y._ 


WORTH REPEATING. 


a en 


PRAY WITHOUT CEASING. 
{From the Lyra Innocentium.] 


Down, slothful heart! how darest thou say, 

“Call not so oft to pray ” ? 

Behold the Lord’s own bounteous showers 

Keep their appointed hours. 

The forenoon saw the Spirit first, 

On orphaned saints in glory burst; 

At noontide hour, St. Peter saw 

ed let down, heavenward all earth te 
ri 

At eventide, when good Cornelius kneeled 

Upon his fasting-day, an angel shone revealed. 


Untired is He in mercy’s task, 

Then tire not thou to ask. 

He says not, “ Yesterday I gave; 

Wilt thou forever crave?” 

He every moment waits to give, 

Watch thou unwearied to receive. 

Thine hours of prayer, upon the cross 

To him were hours of woe and shame and loss; 

Scourging at morn ; at noon, pierced hands and 
feet ; 

At eve, fierce pains of death for thee he counted 
SW eet. 


The blue sky o’er the green earth bends, 

All night the dew descends ; 

The green earth to the blue ‘heaven’s ray, 

lts bosom spreads all day ; 

Earth answers heaven—the holy race 

Should answer his unfailing grace. 

Then smile, low world, in spite or scorn, 

We to our God will kneel, ere prime of morn; 

The peach the sixth, the fad wezred passion 
our— 

We with high praise will keep, as he with gifts 

of power. 





PERFECT THROUGH 
SUFFERING. 


[From The Family Treasury.] 


I kept for nearly a year the flask-shaped 
cocoon of an emperor moth. It is very 
peculiar in its construction. A narrow 
opening is left in the neck of the flask, 
through which the perfect’ insect forces ite 
way, so that a forsaken cocoon is as entire 
as one still tenanted, no rupture of tHe 
interlacing fibres having taken place, The 
great disproportion between thé means of 
egress and the size of the imprisoned in- 
sect makes one wonder how the exit is 
éver accomplished’ at’ all—and) it heveris 
without great labor and difficulty. It 
is supposed tuat the pressure to which the 
moth’s body is subjected, in passing through 
such a narrow opening, is a provision of 
nature for forcing the juices into the ves- 
sels of the wings, these being less developed 
at the period of emerging trom the chrysa- 
lis than they are in other insects. 

I happened.to witness the first efforts of 
my prisoned moth to escape from its Jong 
confinement. During « whole forenoon, 
from time to time, I watched it patientl 
striving and struggling to get out. It 
never seemed able to get beyond a certain 

oint, and at last my patience was ex- 

austed. Very probably the confining 
fibres were drier and less elastic than if 
the cocoon had been left all winter on. its 
native heather, as nature meant it to be. 
At all events, I thought I was wiser and 
more compassionate ‘than its Maker, and 
I resolved to give it a helping hand. With 
the point of my scissors I snipped the con- 
fining threads to make the exit just a very 
little easier, and, lo! immediately, and 
with perfect ease, out crawled my moth, 
dragging a huge ‘swollen body and little 
shriveled wings. In vain I watched to 
see that marvelous process of expansion in 
which these silently and swiftly develop 
before one’s eyes; and as 1 traced the ex- 
quisite spots and markings of divers colors 
which were all thére in miniature, [longed 
to see these assume their due roportions, 
und the creature to appear in all its perfect 
beauty, as it is, in truth, one of the loveli- 
est of its kind. But I looked in vain. My 
jalse tenderness had proved its ruin. It 
never was anything but a stunted abortion, 
crawling painfully through that brief life 
which it should have ‘spent flying through 
the air on rainbow wings. 

The lesson I got that ‘day has often stood 
me in good stead. It has helped me to 
understand what the Germans mean when 
they speak of the hardness of God’s love. 
I have thought of it often, often when 
watching, with pitiful eyes, those who 
were struggling with sorrow, suffering, 
and distress; and it has seemed to me 











— That more children have been suc- 
cessfully reared upon Ridge’s Food 
on ony all other Infants’ or Inva- 


Food combined. In cans, 35c. 
and upward. W' OOLRICH & ©CO., on label. 


save xovn HEALTH, pe the Spiral at- 
ent for eed stamp sewing machine. 50 cents by 


pa Spats se camp nes age 


n from th 
untains, made into 





utiful Scart- 


= Roc 
pins. To quick ‘ined uce, price only 
A. AM. 


COoLo. 





Mines in the 
nly $Sc-» Do post paid. 
Cadi- 


that I was more merciful than God, and 
would fain cut short the discipline, and 

ive deliverance. Short-sighted fool! How 

now I that one of these pangs or groans 
could be spared? The far-sighted, per- 
fect love that seeks the perfection of 
its object does not weakly shrink from 
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preset, transient suffering, Our Father’s a 
fre tog tae to beweck. Heewehe! THE REAL ESTATE “TRUST. COMPANY 
oves his children, he chastises them, tha 

they may be partakers of his holiness. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


With this glorious end in view, he spares 


not for their eying, Eons perfect through NEW GRANITE FIRE-PROOF BUILDIN: G, 








CHARUSON &RORB 


yoy )-f 
sufferings, as the Elder Brother was, the ur Rafe a RA, 
sons of God are trained : to obedience, Wo. 1840 CEBaTIHN tating <cpurgerignly : Apr, Upp iN Ten ae 
re oo to glory through much Capital, $500,000. Charter Perpetual. See ILM FU Bt eet 
tribulation ae ae 













This Company transacts a general Real Estate business, 

and takes general charge and management of Prope perty 

»  Reeeives deposits of money payable by check, and allows 
interest thereon; also rents Safe Deposit Boxes in Burglar- 

e== Proof Vaults. 

iy, Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, etc., 
i and executes Trusts of ever description. 

i - Becomes Surety for the —— performance of any Trust 
or Office. Acts as Transfer Agent or a eee of Stocks 
: and Bonds of Corporations or Munici 

Issues Policies of Title Insurance to a Estate and Mort- 

i gages ; also Policies of Special Insurance against Decedents’ 

ts, Mechanics’ Liens, Judgments, old Ground Rents, etc, 

Collects Ground Rents; Interest on Mortgages, Dividends, 
and Income of all kinds whatsoever. 

All Trust Funds and Investments are kept, separate and 
apart from those of the Company. 








ENGLISH “PLUM PUDDING 


Rete pen PN EE Dunks tas atone mona 
“ an OF EVERY a 1S ores ae 
oO 


DURKEE'S | 
SALAD DRESSING 











OFFICERS, ” 
President, FRANK K. HIPPLE. “WITHOUT A RIVAL. 
Secretary, WILLIAM R. PHILLER. BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 





} Treasurer, WILLIAM F, NORTH. 
Real Estate Officer, THOMAS B, PROSSER. | 
Directors. 
i Frank K, Hipple, William M. Singerly, Charles W. Henry, 
Henry C, Gibson, John Wanamaker, John F. Betz, 


% Lemuel Coffin, - George Philler, Thomas Dolan, CRATEFUL—COMFORTING 
7 Beauveau Borie, Edward T. Steel, R. Dale Benson. 


Solicitor, GEORGE JUNKIN. 











; taking care given to pn Bp 
euare reasons for its leading - agg . ee eee te 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free, 
ESTEY ORGAN CO., AMERICAN FIRE MINNESOTA. — «NORTH DAKOTA. 


te as >: ANTELOPE, MOUSE, 











PIANO GORGAN 











—AND— 
{t will pay you te write to the 
BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN GO., RED RIVER | ALLEYS 
__ Washington, Warren Co., New Jersey. ee : 
—— bug . tages oss Ro 
CHURCH | io'.¢ MAterNy Sees Abad en ror AND TURTLE MOUNTAIN DISTRICT. save rey oF ania Hite. 
and Church Committees to their Office in Company’s ulhdind, With 200 miles New Railroad, Good Markets, Numer- 1°) esey Bt, on 





rters), T 
Cash Capital 20 6 ae eres excellent government 5 * iat. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED for Reserve for y= aeseee m raRsaRY Zou the lime of B. M.. afford excelien 





ORGANS | Scenes cisiitncr™ "| 999 at 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. | Sets" asitinceatetea esatceeges | 





WILBUR'S 









































a qppeeenitics for Stockmen, Farmers, Mechanics, and 
all other claims..................... 1,248,984.44 | Merchants, Come early and investigate, or for further “oe 
$ Surplus over all Liabilities... 552,874.22 | particulars write to C. H. WARREN 
“or LIVING TRUTUS FOR HEAD AND BEART, TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1887, 6 t's. min een &. By ot, Pani, Minn. 
By John B. Goug h. $2,201,858.c66c. Se a 

His last and crowntng life work, beim fall of thrill DIRECTORS : .| AMERICAN INVESTME ENT co. (Capitar $ $e00, 000). The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use, 
est, humor and pathos. B atu lof —. Ttewige Charles P. Porat Biddle, eoveininin A pith eg mre kaye oan a ned Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Brepserice 
Rev te AB. Fsraet’ ‘ ais ham. ‘Sabhtalios premium, 150 Nassau St. (mention paper). and Chneree.. ae Atel mye = send §Q stampa 
Pemberton 8. Hutohingon, Bemel elth, can, He @, DM & BURA, Phlinseladin, 





a Pe eights. ts circ on to 
erms ani rr 
2 peat ee ae Martford, sis 








CAREFULLY SELECTED LOANS, | ————_— 


HOMAS H. ie san Pera Sheen este ey 2 dane Bes 


ES 6 fia South Third Street. PT PHILADELY OTA: 
f ANTED $50,000 FOR ONE orn TWO YEARS, 
72080 Saracen € so W secured ty towaship bonds or unencumbered 


are? 
WM. Cc. BELL & CO. ' 
(Boston, Mass.) 
Will mall @ ten or fifteen cent can of 


FA BELL'S. SPICED SEASONING 











estate, at ne option of the =. Interest on receipt of price, postage prepaid, 
ane Mortg 8 per cent, ble semi-annual 
j-annw Drerests P ™ 18 2 D.M.S PRWART, X Xenia, Onto, 


az, Delicious COFFEE! nis can aineys 
hi “Wood's Old Dutch Java Coffee” 


“yg If your dealer does not supply it, send 
Minneapolis, and boy ge my ge with hi ess, and your own or : 


erie for forms and roe sample,to Thos. V & Co., Boston,.Masa, 


Enea n my A. KEAN & ©O. Bonkers Chicago, Iil, Manic | THA OLUBS 2 Ows Aver bewae Tes, 
pal oth estm: AnD 'ToILeT ButTs, Wa’ 
ont 8. een One nother enta. Lists xe ac, to those forming nbs_for the sale of our ~-] 


eunt doen g Reliable COUBLED, . nd Coffee, Send for Club ook sre WG noeeAt OHINA 
CSS =e 
‘Presideat 


Stu o : 
— MORT OAPs Ce. BAKER'S BREAKFAST COCOA, 


eae mimes: | ff YW, DOUGLAS 
brates is. Seats 7 THR | $3 SHOE. y= 


tbany. x . Ulice : 137 B’way, C, C, HINE &BOR, Agts. : - * —— Be at, Wael ie 


or pono pad. 


me were three ieee times she! 






































Ww. L. DOUGLAS 


$2.50 SHOE 





















of SURPLUS, equals the $3 Shoes adver- 
' $2,096, 6,000. pe by other firms. 
ACENTS} "S |i ur 
Send for E. B. TREAT’S |} ‘A Pll holders, $1250, 000. 


ing Mother, Home 


4 ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF —. " N 
poof perma fe D5 wan prose elves ; # Waste shag nea de> 
5 SHOE FOR BOYS gives great satisfaction. The 
Eeeen ie ‘oa: ; aboyo are made in Setion Simgcrens and Lace,’ all 
; Bend $1 for outfit. Also styles of toe. Every pair wu: wourranted; and 












Bible, $1.75, By mail, 
















mé a 
5,000 Cnriosities of the stamped.on bottom of each shoe. No others genuine. 
E , : Bold. d EKronghout the "Us Belt your 
= Tat hid be AR oM : . . BOU - a een Sry them. aend ame, on i atte 
y ; aa aver oF i . BOUGLAS, re 
NOVELTY RUC MACHINE. NICE EBOOK Es 


\nformatioi,. Shovs rhadled een frve. 
Pat. Dec, 27, 1881. ) For makin - as 
Bes feos, Vidies; Hoods, Mittens, oe 
Re Sent ry mail, full directions, $i. 
a AGENTS WANTED, Manufac 
= F turers Stamped Rug Patterns on 

rr 

ouat for circular. E, RO: si '& CO., Toledo, 0. 








BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Béware of imitations! 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE Aue 








_Treasuree, No. 2 Wall ntreet, New VY ork, wy 


BY of the BEN. FERL tnd Kei EY POORE THERE REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. audonly scenable Bhodlder Brace oaid ‘on receipt oF 


a BEN WANTED To” rE THE NEW BOOK 




















lebrities. Wond air, plain and Aucared nel 5O silk. 
cele rapid sales. Addresstore nde rms, OF PHILADELPHIA. bhest neasure around the b boy uaa KNICKKRBOCK- 
HUBBAED GROs, HOS. Publishers, Philn., Pa. No. 1340 CHESTN UT STREET. Eu BRACE : SOK, Proprietee 8 
- ___— rE | 
yin. your own for 8 PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. A 
$5 $840 to $8 A DAY own selling C AN DY Bociety Festivals, of Sunday Heamapproseh THE mee ERELLA Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 
the ridy the holiday season Fpoalle to mind the patti : 


ily buysthem. Sample and Auents't ors "ey ery fam- | #nuual festiv Onur assortment of Pure Mixed Candies 
Lasselb, plete 


léc. in 2c. stamps. W, F price-list by mail, has no equal in the market, We have sla een 


obo iyo. ® & complete line wis Us, A LE 7) PF) MANTELS, TILES, GRATES 

So x 851, Sandus y hels, and new novelties to same ; ki 34, "4 not wish TILE FIA RS. BRASS - 

é 75> cara £1 pound. Th t be excelled. Goods forwarde os NT BY seit 0 oak vee ag 
$5 to $10 A DAY, Men and women A awe Ei U8 “Callao d examine or send for . 256.,e WESTON & WELLS MPG C0. rete “CHAS. t "PAGE, “Chicago, ‘ti 





nted. One agent lesired by mail, send 25c, tn peau Ley 
Write Fin te ae, $}-00 to $10. 00 ¢ aday. Can makeit postage, CRONT & ALLEN, 1286 Market Market Bt, Phila, 


shnttedare Atif irarsras'se" | O05 WAGES AND STEADY WORK | “ (®OOD SENSE” Low’ SART TILES 
MiTH'S Illustrated Bibie WAGES AND ORK, 














mail, Dictio Ag terms, CHARDSON & CORDED CC CORSET WAISTS GRATES, AND FIREPLACES. 
wage Deve : Leadin H. HARRISON & BRO. 14i5 Chiestut St., Phila 
wrn Agents waned A.Gorton &Co., P’ Kanadesage yd Srureazies, Ro NY & ©O,, are cotton ED Ce 2 iiwon & & 
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EDUCATIONAL. Pi, 


wet Chestnut Street Institute, 4.2? ‘he 


nd i F 
Ladies and Little Gir eat Piiedelphia. For 
ALDUS. 


UGiroulsts address the Pria.” Mns. J. A. 
‘EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new [lus 
trated Calendar. Address KE. TOURJEP, Boston, 


A CADEMY & COLLEGE at DeLand, Fla’ The 











Of this Institution isto give in the deligh:- 

l climate of Florida as sporwaan and Tiberal an educa- 
in as Can be secured in the best New Iingland schools. 
for catalogue to J. F. FORnss gPres.¢ De band, Fia. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. 


John C. Green Foundation. 
It is desirable that applications should be made 
Trom three to six months in advance of date of en- 
_ trance. For catalogue, containing courses of study 
and calendar, address. . 
' Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Px.D., 
LAWRENCEV ILLE, N. J. 




















ue Swort- rt Vid Beuuus, ayy 8 
@niployed. Rig Salaries. Low tuition. “daitic ‘Work. 
Thorough inst Proctior Type-writing and Penman- 
) »—Under’ the personal management of F. W. 

ee late private short-hand reporter of Hon. J. 
a Wat ren Keifer, ex-Speaker Lower House of Congress, 
‘200 students. Address, 
1LLiss Con LEGE SHORT-TAN D, SPRINGFIELD, O. 










STAMMERING gt, STUTTERING Cured. 
its permanént. By Prof. B.S. Johnston, Institute: 

Cor, 11th & Spring Garden Sts., Phila., Pa. After suffer- 
ing 2% years from a distressing type of stammering, 
wee as thoroughly eared under your treatment in five 
mend your method not only from a per- 

aonal mandpoint, but because of the remarkable re- 
1 ffected in. several savere re cases (which came 


@ul wi 
u m notice). previously discharged by noted 
under. my B.A. BRING. Potkiineiic. N. %y" 








ORIENTAL Entertainments. Sauahbrah 
a ie haa ju e tmp st retnrned from India, New outfit! 


veTaonAtes NOW ald classes of nAa- 
tives Brienta Lecture Bureau (200 other 
novel lectareg), 68 W. 23a S8t., New York. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


THE uky DR Wo 
1334 Chesinut Street, Phlindolphia. 


BED-SPREADS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. offer during this 
week several thousand Jacquard and Mar- 
seilles Bed-spreads bought very much below 
the market value at the following low prices: 
JACQUARD (Full sizes), 

_ Sl and $1 35.eaoh. 
MARSEILLES (Full sizes), 

$1 50, $2, $2 50, $3 each. 

“The above goods are decided bargains, and 
Geserve the immediate attention of house- 
keepers and hotel proprictors. 

Mail orders promptly filled. Address 


dames dle Peery & 
Broadway % Eleventh St. 
« Mhew Mork, 


who nice ¢' uality of ST.4- 
LADIES ay Uhuio aa 
These ance te 

lab 


by ie ee ‘am 
rfinea xtra Superfine 
fome; And Meawtit eer pnces in writy, 
me, and Beauti ital Sore imiah by even the 
relgn ees Sold by all stationers, in 
Peas F SENTS AND SURFACES. 


OW EST Prices in the United States.—Paper by we 
o ahesta of papeagambpavekapun wits hati ond 
ee yy 
of sheets to sent on receipt of £5 ets. 
H, Carrxr & KamRiox, 4 Beacon Stree it, Boston. 


TYPE WRITER PAPER. 


Some and pri ded on application. 
JOHN MEAS, Sta oner and Printer, 


420 Lineary Street, Philadelphia, 


STEEL 
PENS. 









































Nou: 048, 14, 4, 120, 135 $83, 16 
Sale by all Selene . 


bbe J ESTERBROOK sree. PEM CO, 
orks: Caraden, N. J. 26 John St.. New York. 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Sore By ALL DEALERS Turoucnour me WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—(878. 

















‘PENCERIAN 


TEEL PENS 


Are The Best 


KEYSTONE WATCHES Hes 


tmut St. Philadeiph 











“ABIES thrive wonderfully 
on ' Cerealine Flakes.” 
M. V. Crouse, Sup’t of the 
Children’s Home, Cincin- 
nati, O., says: “It gives 
me pleasure to write that 
Cerealine is the jJvime 
Javorite with the children 
of the Children’s Home. 
I do not think there is any 
other article of food as 
generally liked as_ this.” 





The ‘‘Cerealine Cook-book,”’ containing over two 
hundred carefully prepared recipes, and a pamphlet on 
**Cereal Foods,’ ijlustrated with twelve original en- 
gtavings of “* Hiawatha’s Fasting,"’ will be sent to any 
one who will mention where this advertisement was 
seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for postage to the 
Cerealine M’f'g Co., Columbus, Ind. 


WORTH TELLING ABOUT AGAIN. 


Our sample packet of $6 Trousers will show you what we are willing and 
able to do. are you had it? 

The samples have several recommendations: Substantial quality, the vari- 
ety in patterns, the satisfactory wear assurable by past experience of the goods, 
and the fact that none but all-wool fabrics are offered. 

Remember this, we have not bunched in this packet good and indifferent 
material to play one off against another, and make a low price. The price is the 
very lowest—the samples the very best for it. 

Money refunded if there is failure in either materials or workmanship. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAK HALL, 
South-east Corner Sixth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


use STUART'S .. | 226,000,000 Prorteuse 


POOL (OTTON FERRY’S SEEDS 


D. M. FERBY & CO. 
BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


“LARGEST Stcasmn 
in the wor 
Warranted 200 Yards. vom tie ews 
A@’Sold by all leading Dry Goods and Notion Jobbers, a2 





















EMORODERY oi SILK ‘ 


2 E 
Send Postal note or Stamps — 

z| ~ THE is hatyenD 4s by te a i 
SILK Philadelphia, Pa. E 


“50 Broadway Me New oo 





Detroit, Mich, 


3 FLOWER SEEDS 


mail on recei 
ery ONEST any 2 Gaaues Wlaeer Weed ayes 


may want, ther = 











*T have found it” is the edelighted 


EUREKA I ! oxGenesea. of ING SUM F auios 


OSENE or WASH EMBROIDERY SE. aS. 
All Fast Colors, EUREKA SILK CO,, Boston. 


END 6 CENTS for po gy of the famous cus- 
tom:-made Plymouth Rock $3 Pants. Rules for self- 
preg on acloth tape iaeasure included. Eve 














ir guaranteed or money y retanded. Plymou 
k Pants Co., 81 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 








SHIRTS | (esr Eee ae te 
rat 147 
TENTH SEASON. The 
J 0 Mg cal excursionsever planned 
pe wey rthe 


White Dress 
most enjoyable & economi- 
money thanin eee A mn anead et offe travel 












MRO first-e MPANY “po ECT. By the 
1, fast, new steamabip. hv 28 .Y ROME. 
ol for r cironlar free. EE, Boson. 
PRESS - ~ rear size, $8. 
Newspaper size Type-se set- | gaaeeneeas 
ting, easy, printed ‘directions. W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO.Phila.Pa 
CARD Wie AS. 3 oe Sra y ———— 
rds, &c., t 
tory. wy, Kelaay Oo. Meriden ro 


Belbs and Piants. Our new 
Giant Pansies are the largest and 
, finest in the ment. Twenty-five 
cents 


. 
JOHN LEWIS “Onn: Pa ved ueens, New York. 











CIVEN AWAY! Apack- 
SEEDS Seated saree og | 2S 
peer Py aay rege 8), With PARKS t Secret of the Canary Breeders of the Hartz, 
GvuIDB, all for 2stamps. New fiowers, new e) ings; Gress 

tems with floral hints. Kverybody delighted. Tellali BIRD MANNA Siris" and preserve thon. fe 
your friends. Send now. G.W. Park,Fannettsburg,Pa. health. 15c. by mail, Sold aby Grogeiete, Directions tree. 


REER'S GARDEN SEEDS are the BERD FOE Eblladelphin. = 

















best. 
4 Ao me Oo. in ee Soot. Phils e free. F° ca R7eot Reeds, Bulbe, and Flamin, nd “y 


All Goods Under Regular Prices, 





We are now offering to the neces The Senter 
School Tim 


vimsT- hats BLACK SILK 
for 873 cents; 
real value, $1.25. 


It is a rich, lustrous black, a soft pliable body, a hea 
gros grain, dyed in the yarn, 22 inches wide, and wi 
prove a most satisfactory bargain. 

Prompt attention given to mall ‘orders at the 


CRYSTAL PALACE of 
T. H. BELCHER, 8th & Filbert Sts., Phila. 





WANAMAKER’S 


There are three prices for 
books,—the wholesale, the re- 
tail, and Wanamaker’s. Book 
News tells you the truth about 
books and gives the Wanamaker 
prices for them. 5 cents; 50 
cents a year. You may save 
the year-cost on one book. 

Perhaps the biggest dry 


goods and general store in the 
world, 
You can write for anything 


















carpets of so much value at such low prices. 
A personal examination will satisfy any per- 
son of this fact. We therefore advise every 
housekeeper to come now and see for them- 
selves. Many have been, and are, securing 
them for even future needs. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


Manufacturers, 








800 & sil 
Chestnut St., Phila. 










Dr.Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Fine portraits by Mrs. 

| Anna LEA MERRITT,on 

(| Exhibition from Mon- 

DAY, l4th, fora few days. 


The Winding Path, At 
theGate,McTihenny. fhe 
Old Oxford Toast, Love’s 
Young Dream,and other 


fine Etchings and En 

vings. New ‘2 attractive 
Painti ings, "by Wm. T. 
JeRichards, m™m. Hart, 
*Bunner, J. M. Tracy. 
~ Sword, Prof. Gust, Igler, Munich, Perrault, and 


others. Mirrors and Picture Frames, beautiful 
Bridal Gifts. All the —— Groups. Paint- 


816 nas Street, 















lags cleaned and resto 


JAS. 8. EARLE & 80 








The Sunday School Times intends to admit advertisements that ae , however, advertisement of not in be inad 
i only Bo + oe 33 2 an Shag vay © party good standing vertently inserted, 


that 














